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“Newhaven ’* by Edward Wadsworth, a painting-in the memorial exhibition now at the Tate Gallery 
‘ (see page 264) 
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The Archbishop of. Canterbury, Arnold Toynbee, | 
| Sir Charles Webster 


“OXYGEN 


Oxygen is the element that. 
occurs most abundantly in 
nature. One-fifth of the air con- 
sists of oxygen, and without it 0 
life could not exist. It is oxygen 
which causes iron to rust and 
enables a fire to burn. Dis- 
covered in 1774 by Joseph 
Priestley, and independently by the Swede, William Scheele, oxygen 
« was so named because it was at first believed-to be an acid-former. — 
Pure oxygen is produced commercially by liquefying air and then 
separating the oxygen by distillation. Stored in cylinders, the gas is 
used in welding and steél-making, as well as to aid breathing in high- | = 
flying aircraft and for medical purposes. “The importance of oxygen 
to the chemical industry lies in the fact that substances burn in it to 
- form oxides. Without burning there would be no industrial power, 
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and very little chemical manufacturing would be possible. The ence to distance . . . draws closer the ties of love _- Airs. 
ts - oxides enter into almost every phase of chemical manufacture. = and friendship . . . makes plain that you are 2 ae 
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- os 3 cable to any part of the Commonwealth. You 
; can *phone your cable or hand it in at any 
* Cable and Wireless or Postal. Telegraph Office. — 


combining oxygen. and ammonia. Combined 
with carbon, oxygen forms carbon dioxide which 
in its solid form is important as an industrial raw 
material and as a refrigerant. Solid carbon dioxide 
made by I.C.I. is sold under the name of 
“ Drikold ”. 
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for your valuables 


Keeping jewellery, securities and important papers “under lock 


and key in the home is no protection against burglary or fire. 
Do not take these risks. A private safe in a bank strongroom will - 
preer security for your valuables. 
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CROSSWORD NO. TO8D250c2. 


i. Is Our. Finest Hour Yet to Come? 


SIR CHARLES: WEBSTER Aaa the first aE six talks entitled ‘Framework of the Future’ 


S 


; HESE talks deal mith oA framework, not the future. Our 
; task is to survey the present position of pining in this 
year 1951. But the present is a fleeting moment.’ We can 

only create it by reference to its past and we are bound 
to have in our minds thoughts of its future. As the first Lord 
- Halifax said long ago, “ The Dest qualification of a prophet is to 
have a good memory ’. 


My task here is to Banner our place i in the international scene, 


_and never can such a task have been more difficult. The framework 
of international affairs is comprised of more than: a hundred 
- peoples, sovereign or subject, at different stages of: development. 
A Great events are now in the offing and the surface of the scene is 
_ changing every day. It is necessary to simplify and in doing so 
something of the exact truth is bound to be lost. But I will try 


_ to put before you a personal view of our present place in the 


~ world and the issues which confront us. 

Se The world in which we live is one of conflict and violence. It 
is a very different world to that of the last century. * In the 
nineteenth century’, wrote a great figure of our time, 
was the age of parliamentarism, liberalism, social reform . . . 


—:But, amazing thing, the twentieth century—that promised dream 
f a new age, for which the nineteenth had so hopefully striven, 
4S returned us in many respects to the ways and methods of the 

ance *. eephas pee was. made oy Leon Trotsky, who 


‘ which 


_ Machiavelli was considered absurdly ‘old fashioned. #. » The advent. 
of new times had brought a new and higher political morality. 


could find no safe abiding place zh the world of violence which he 
had himself helped to create and was shortly afterwards brutally 


murdered. It would be disastrous to imagine that those in power 


in fascist or communist countries have the same scale of values 
as ourselves who inherit and respect the great liberal i of 
the nineteenth century. 

Yet this world of violence is knit together in a manner never . 
before known. It is idle to try to escape from it. Britain, the United 
States and Soviet Russia all tried to do so in the period between the 
wars. We said that our frontier was on the Rhine, the United States 
thought its hemisphere inviolate, the Soviet Union hoped to watch 
from the sidelines the capitalist states destroying one another. All 
were deceived. Today the issue is even more inescapable. The world 
is indeed divided into two parts but.one part is engaged in ceaseless 
attack on the other. We have called it a cold war because in Europe 
it has, like Hitler's war at first, been carried on by propa- 
ganda, by denunciation, by penetration, by military preparation 
and by the overthrow of governments in small contiguous countries. 
But Asia contains half the population of the world and in Asia 
it is already a hot war not only in Korea but in Tibet, Indo-China 
and Malaya. 

- It is true that the men who tonto! the Soviet world tell-us at not 
infrequent intervals that they only desire peace and that the com- 
munists and free world can live harmoniously side by side. They 
do so in order to appeal to the intense desire’for peace in all 
countries and use it for their own purposes. But what they have 
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~ bound to feline nent its own Bees But Marxists, and the 
Bolshevik brand of Marxists in particular, believe in assisting. that 
_ process whenever an opportunity presents itself. Moreover Marx did not 
_ . foresee what has happened, that the capitalist world is becoming in-— 


» creasingly a world in which the Welfare State replaces the social order of 


/ 


- 


‘western world would rapidly increase the economic power which they — 
already possess to a far greater degree than those in the Soviet world, © 
while at the same time retaining those individual rights which’ are 
oy lost in the communist state. 


—_ 


aT Another War Came 


What is our position in this conflict? There has BeAeps never been 
a moment in our history when we had less choice. In 1792 we tried 
hard. to stay out of the European war, in 1914 there was a doubt as to 
our conduct until the very last moment, in the nineteen-thirties we made 
concession after concession to the fascist powers in a vain effort to stay 
-at peace. There are, I suppose, still in this country some persons, not 


consciously Soviet propagandists, who genuinely believe that we could ~Use of Violence 8 Pa 


contract out of the next great conflict if it came. But they must now 
be reduced to a very small number. 
Indeed we have already made the decision in ‘he engagements that 
we have undertaken in the United Nations, the Brussels Pact, and the - 
_ North Atlantic Pact. In Europe, in the Atlantic and the(Mediterranean, 
and in Asia we have combined with other free nations to resist aggres- 
sion. In addition, we have responsibilities towards the Commonwealth 
_ which it is unthinkable that we should ignore. Though much less power- 
_ful than the United States, we are indeed the very centre of the free 
world. Europe looks to us for leadership, the Commonwealth~binds 
together five continents, our relations with the United States are closer . 
_ than those. of any other European nation. We have made a greater 
economic Tecovery than. any other country of western aoe, which 
took part in the last war. 
If this position throws on us great responsibilities, it also makes us 
a member of a partnership which has a great prepondéfance of power: 
and.that gigantic mass of power is committed to the protection of the 
_ free world. If this power can be organised and made available at the 
right time there is every chance that a world-wide war can be averted. 
All the evidence goes to show that the last war could have been pre-- 
vented by doing this, or at any rate the war could have been reduced 
- to much smaller proportions. The hard core of the free world is no 
doubt the combination of the United States and the British Common- 
wealth. It is clear that without the help of the United States neither 
we nor any other country of western Europe would now be in a position 
- to resist the Soviet menace with a full prospect of success. But the 


combined resources of the free nations are such that with due political, © 


strategic and economic insight they can certainly prevail. If that fact 
be made plain, there is no reason why the contest that now seems so 
close should not be postponed and perhaps permanently averted. ~~ 
It is true that some of the European nations have large fifth columns 
in their midst. But they also contain millions of men who showed in the 
resistance movements how much better they were than their govern-— 
ments. It is our responsibility to show them that the defence of the’. 
~ west is practicable, for only if they are convinced of that can they be 
expected to play their own part in its defence. Clearly only the non-— 
continental world can save the continent of Europe from domination 
by the~Soviet Union. The situation was very similar in the time 
of Napoleon and in the first world. war. But in the past that assist-_ 
ance was given too late to avert the conflict;“though it secured the — 
__ victory. What we have to do now is so to create, organise and display- 
at power of western civilisation that it would be folly to attack 
. We must not make the same mistake we made with Hitler. It 
mss folly for him to attack, but we gave him EET: encouragement 
to think that he would be successful. “ 


a 


Defending the West ~ j 


Tn this task <the ‘United Seubes “hem Gicsay ‘taken the. lead a we 


can be certain that if we respond to it, their help will be given in full 
measure. In fundamentals not only: their i interests but their moral outlook | 
are identical with our own. Some few people in this country resent the 
fact that we need the help of a power so much stronger than ourselves — 
_and consider that we escape the Soviet vee go to 0 fall under the 


. 


_ the nineteenth century. Given an era of peace the working classes in the — 


a peaceful Europe the United States offered its sonia 


-. openly stated by our Government. But in many ways we-have had m 


But once the war was over our conduct towards them must be held — 


Europe from the kind of government which has been set up in’ the — 


classes in the state. It is obscured sometimes by the ntroversy of debate . 


World Radio’, for 1950-1951 (6s, 6d:) has now been p 
by O. Lund Johansen of Lindorffsalle 1, Hell 
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economic and ideological necessities ; on all 
slavia, the aes communist state ae cant 


«the answer. It is sometimes Tone now hae, 


to western Europe but to the Soviet Union and its communist s 
We have*had and shall no doubt have again serious difference : 
the United. States concerning the details of policy. Some have been — 


influence on their policy than if we had been less dependent on i 
aid, for they have been anxious not to take undue advantage of — 
that fact. And our fundamental interests are so identical that suc he Es 
differences are trivial in Pompatiaam with the great issues that are at at 

stake. for both of MS ‘ ered & 
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We are also often told that if: we reply to violence by adie we 
become as bad as our adversaries and lose the things for which we 
are fighting in the process of defending them. But that judgment simply — 
ignores the facts. In the last war we certainly used terrible violence 
towards our enemies. War cannot be fought except by violent means. F 


to be sensible and humane when all the circumstances are taken into. 


account. And never at any other time in our history have we been so 


sensitive to the claims of the weak and underprivileged. We take great 
risks in order to carry out the promises which we have made that all — 
parts of the Commonwealth shall attain to complete self-government SF 
as soon as is practicable. We are spending large sums of money in an cB 
endeavour to raise the standard of living of its peoples. We are more a 
conscious than ever before of the social needs in our own country. 
Of course, you can say that we only do these things because of the i 
challenge to our position in the world. But even if that be true, such — 4] 
conduct is not that of a brutalised or insensitive community. 
Finally, it is sometimes said that our position in the world is at j 
best purely defensive and that the dynamic forces are all on the other : 
side of the iron curtain. And it is true, of course, that we make no such — | 
attack on the Soviet Union as it makes on us. Even if we had the power — : 
tO penetrate its police state we would not do so, for we believe, as they 
do not, that every sovctsiens: nation has the Tent to choose its own = i 
way of life. a7 : 
It is sufficient for me that our policy is to save Britain aie western = 
Soviet world. But there is much more to it than that. Great Britain is — 
the only sovereign state whose history goes back to the beginning of : 
the nineteenth century which has not had a revolution or civil war in 
the last one hundred and fifty years. That is because we transform our 


political system by means of mutual concessions between the various 


‘classes. Other countries used violence and revolution and these often 
led to reaction and dictatorship_and in any case inflicted deep wounds 
upon the body of the state. We-are, in my opinion, now setting a "ea 


_ similar example to the world in the economic sphere. In no other 
great nation have the possessing classes accepted so readily and patrioti- — : 


cally a social revolution brought about by a democratic process in 
parliamentary regime. This is not a party point. It reflects credit on a! 


and the inevitable strife of parties, but what we: ha e done i is graduz 
becoming clear to the world. That example—and no one reali: 
it more than the ghasempnbiocteds Seder sh affec 
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Panoramic view of Canberra, the capital of Australia 


Impressions of Australia and New Zealand. 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


AM very glad that I travelled from Perth to Adelaide by train— 
1,500 miles, mostly across the flat, sandy, treeless Nullarbor plain 
or through low scrub. It at once gave me an idea of distances. 
Perth is the capital of Western Australia, Adelaide of its next 
door neighbour, South Australia. They are as far apart as London and 
Athen’, with chiefly barren country in between. There. is Kalgoorlie, 
once the centre of a gold rush and still in a quiet way mining gold: 
there are the isolated stations on the railway, each with a-story and 
a few houses for the railway workers, ‘ fettlers’ they are called (keeping 
the line in good fettle); there are the resident nurses and the flying 
chaplains and doctors of the Bush Church Aid Society maintained by 
the Church in Australia; at one place, a few aborigines live round a 
neighbouring waterhole—that is all for most of the way. The spaces 
between the other capital cities are smaller and more populated; but 
as we drove 500 miles from Adelaide to Ballarat in Victoria, the scene 
of an earlier gold rush, we went through miles of scrub known as the 
ninety miles desert, though parts of it are just beginning to be brought 
into cultivation as a result of the discovery that the soil is barren only 
because of certain mineral deficiencies which can be made good. 

The states in Australia came, and come, first, each intensely con- 
scious of its own individual 
character and initiative. 
The’ Commonwealth is 
new, just fifty years old; 
and Canberra, the capital, 
in a lovely situation mid- 
way between Sydney and 
Melbourne, is new—the 
suburbs built, while the 
centre of the city, the per- 
manent Parliament House, 
the university. and the 
like, are: still to come. In 
every city I had to be 
careful to distinguish be- 
tween the positions held 
by my generous hosts— 
whether federal ministers 
or state ministers or Lord 
Mayors or. other authori- 
ties. Pride in -city and 
state is strongly developed. 
But circumstances are 
compelling the develop- 
ment of unified direction 
and of a common policy 
for the whole country. 
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The -Waikato river, North Island, New Zealand 


Something of what I have just said applies to New Zealand no less 
than to Australia. Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, have 
their own cherished local history: the North and South Islands 
friendlily dispute which of them is the ‘ mainland’. I went especially 
to celebrate the centenary of Christchurch and the province of Canter- 
bury, started 100 years ago under the auspices of the Church of 
England, as Dunedin was started 102 years ago under the auspices of 
the Church of Scotland. Each of them still retains a good deal of its 
original characteristics, Dunedin the most Scottish with its Prince’s 
Street and with Burns’ statue just in front of (but with his back to) 
the noble Anglican Cathedral: Christchurch the most English, with 
the banks of the Avon strongly reminiscent of the ‘ backs ’ at Cambridge. 

In both countries my most vivid impression (apart from the natural 
features) was of their passionate devotion to the Crown, to the British 
way of life and to the old country which most of them still call ‘ home’. 
Not that they in any sense depend on us. They are very conscious, and 
rightly-conscious, of their own nationhood. They think, speak, act for 
themselves and are beholden to no one. Perhaps, of the two, New 
Zealand is the more easy going and placid, Australia the more vigorous 
and assertive—not surprising since nature lavishes so many easy bless- 

ings (tempered by earth- 
quakes) upon the one, and 
is in the other in many 
respects a hard and even 
harsh mistress with the 
twin evils of disastrous 
flood and of vast rainless 
areas. But both cherish 
profoundly their solemn 
and sacred ties with us at 
home. The astonishing 
welcome which I received 
from all sorts of people of 
every church and creed 
and of none, was due just 
to the fact that the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury 
is such a representative, 
historic symbol of Eng- 
land and all it stands for. 
Both-countries know that 
they are no longer de- 
tached from world affairs 
as they once were, but are 
directly involved in the 
tensions and dangers of 
today with a_ special 
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- thousand feet up on the rich Darling Downs; or Launceston, and Hobart _ and its Gospel,’ and in. close and friendly relations with one another. 


_ or Nelson, called ‘Sleepy Hollow’ but very beautiful, the birthplace I found in a different physical setting, men and women very like our- 


kind and another, climatic and economic. But in the all important ———— 


_ They have, generally speaking, any amount of space. But always every _ latest book, The Fortunate Traveller (Melrose, 15s.). Here is a short history as 


and here, and proceeds by trial and error. In both are already clearly 


ne ceatiene 
of the old pai: re Agena problem—how | to establish the Wi 


these piers days. with statesmanship and | wise purposes coder to work it. Rete an 
Both Australia and New Yealand need more people; lias is their principle that each citizen shall really be more -conce 
great need—and above all people from Great Britain—to develop and _ puts into it than what he gets out of it and shall 
“develop more rapidly their immense potential resources. There ought, disadvantage, at least as conscious of his duties as he i 1 
I am sure, to be a great rise in the tide of emigration. It is for anyone —_—‘I_-was impressed - by the schools in both these countries, and 
going out a new beginning; he has got to Jearn his way about patiently I saw of their universities. The instruments of social expressi 
and humbly: and he must be prepared ‘to work and to respect the vigorous. But I saw no more evidence there than I do here of a 
brave pioneering of those who have made these countries, and to win  spirit.adequate to match the needs of the Welfare State if it 
his place among them. We met a few people who, having gone out succeed as a really constructive and co-operative enterprise. I was asked 
to settle, were coming back after a few months, fed up because every- often by newspaper reporters whether I thought Australians and New 
thing was not handed to them on a plate. We met countless people Zealanders devoted too much time, thought and money to horse-racing. , 
who said they had gone out one, five, fifteen, fifty years ago and were I had no opportunity of judging, but the question was significant and ~— 
utterly content. In both countries, the physical conditions are attractive showed conciseness. The pressure of materialism, in which I include | 
by their beauty and invigorating by their challenge; the people are any view of life -whick never in practice looks beyond this world for 
charming and take anyone from home to their_hearts at once if they — direction, is as heavy there as here; perhaps heavier—for they have 
are the right kind of people—simple, direct, honest. In the cities are not (and they know it) many of the witnesses to a spiritual world which — 

all the amenities of city life, and outside them for those who can love speak among us here—ancient churches, cathedrals, and the. heritage | 
the life of the country, who are not afraid of good doses of silence and of musical tradition, the long background of Classical learning and 

solitude in the midst of nature’s hardships and beauties, there is a culture and the like. I believe that the one truly creative force in 

wealth beyond words. Don’t ask me to advise you where to go. My the world today in the sense of overcoming evil by good is that of the | 
wife and I were always saying to ourselves: this is where we will come. Christian Churches, even now in their divisions and yet more if and ash 
to live when we retire. Perth itself grandly placed on the Swan River, they draw together. So what most concerned and encouraged me in | 
the hill country behind Brisbane, where you find Ipswich (a mining New Zealand and Australia was to find the Church of England—and | 
centre) and Warwick (an agricultural centre) and Toowoomba three other churches too—keen, competent, alive to the real work of the Church 
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in the lovely island of Tasmania, where alone in Australia I saw English Well, one sees little in ten weeks. I found all that I saw enchanting, 
hedges; or the rich Waikato Valley in the North Island of New Zealand; the people most warm-hearted and the atmosphere entirely homelike. 


of Lord Rutherford—and so on and so on. In the little that we saw, Selves; very close to us in a thousand ways, while still conspicueusly a 
of all that is there to see, and quite apart from the show places and different; facing the same human problems, bringing to them the same _ 
the cities, there were so many lovely places corresponding to our traditions and spiritual values, but always_ with their own expression _ 
country towns: and if I dare confess it, our country towns and the and interpretation of them. How good it would be if a million or two 
villages round them always seem to me the quintessence of England. of our people could go and see these lovely countries for themselves! . 
Australia and New Zealand have their own distinct problems of one Yes, ane the best of them would want to stay there. —Home Service. 


sphere of social relations their problems are the same as ours. They At a time Pes travel is expensive, difficult and severely circumscribed 
have some advantages over us. We are handicapped by lack of space there is some satisfaction, albeit a little left-handed, in reading of the joys 
in which to put our new schools, our new houses, our new open spaces. . that we are missing. These joys are recalled by Richard S. Lambert in his 


problem is a human problem. They, like ourselves, are experimenting of touring and travel for pleasure, starting from the earliest times when the 
with the Welfare State; the general idea of which is accepted by all Seven wonders of the world were marvels which a man might hope to see 


L peeree an were he a traveller. The story goes on. with accounts of the pilgrim routes; 
parties, Broadly speaking the experiment follows the same lines there Of the tours ‘uaderiaken ins: Flicate chat tans sasehe aac scholarsliips 


visible the critical questions which the Welfare State must meet. For | ao ent haadt cP the sods breasts bp ee Websioe Gea eae 4 
instance, while I was there the states of South Ausiralia and Victoria. Thomas Cook, who started as a crusader against strong drink and whose -_ 
had the longest railway strike in their history ; as I left Australia there - misfortune it was to be harassed throughout life by the alcoholic propen- _ 
was the—I almost said, the usual—Wharfies’ strike in the Sydney docks; - sities of those with whom he came into contact. These pages on Cook __ 
as I left New Zealand, Auckland railwaymen were staging a strike for make fascinating reading. Many were the attacks that Cook had to with- es 
the Christmas week-end. - stand against his projects for ‘opening up’ the country to the people. - x? 
¢ aes the Kei a extend the ashes through the Lake District in “4 
phe dd order to m €s more accessible to the townspeople of north-west 
is | Sihes England had its critics. ‘ The stupid herds of modern tourists let them-_ BY 
basi Woltare a ie ie re he Welf Ss h 1 -selves be emptied, like coals from a sack, at Windermere and Keswick. : 
t is desperately important that the Welfare State should suecekd for Having got there, what the new railway has to do is to shovel those who ~ § 
(as Plato said long ago) the next step after democracy, if it fails, is have come to Windermere, to Keswick. And what then?’ The writer here __ 
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Perspective in 1 the ‘United States a 


~ q By 
N Feb 9 Fe ication Herbert a anrtt gave a - coast-to- 
coast broadcast entitled: ‘We Must Revise Our Foreign 
J Policy ’. In advance, he had heralded the address by | saying. he 
"regarded it as his speech of a lifetime. 

tn was not the speech of a lifetime. But it did perform a vely con- 
s tructive purpose by making graphically apparent how much water has 
20 me over the dam in the last month. The speech was a repetition, 
‘essentially, of what Mr. Hoover said in his December radio broadcast. 
We must not send troops to Europe; we must rely on a large air force 
and navy; the attempt to create major land forces would bankrupt 


America; and so on. Yet, while the content of the late December and 


February 9 speeches was. the same, the overall effect. was very radically 


different. In December the Hoover address and ,a parallel speech by» 


enator Taft touched off what has been called ‘the great debate’ on 
“American foreign policy. Mr. Hoover’s speech of last Friday sounded 


like a tired old man protesting, and even knowing that his protests would . 


be ineffective, that the world for which he had stood was gone for ever. 
I got to wondering why the December and February speeches sounded so 
completely different when the essential content was the same. The only 


“conclusion I could reach was. that between Hoover’s first and second 


speeches the country had made up its mind. The issue was decided. In 
CHREREA Mr. Hoover’s second address sounded merely tiresome. 
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Cental Eisenhower's s Report - 


What had caused the country to make up its mind in the period 


between the two Hoover speeches? ‘It is easy but not entirely correct 
to say it was the Eisenhower inspection trip to Europe and the sub- 


‘sequent Eisenhower report to the American people that made the 


difference. Eisenhower’s report was carried to our nation by both radio 
and television. The Eisenhower address was the most masterful example 
of leadership by the spoken and televised word that this country has yet 


seen. Yet Eisenhower on his return from Europe told us little that was 


new, or little that we had not known before. What he did was to inspire 

confidence that the job could be done, that the sacrifices are worth 
making. I suspect his address, if adequately reported, had a similar 
effect in Europe, though, without the benefit of television, its impact 
would inevitably have been less. All I can say is that Eisenhower’s 
address was the kind of leadership for which we Americans have 
-hungered since the death of the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

_ Yet having said this much in praise of Eisenhower’s very real leader- 
ship, I should add that one reason this leadership was instantly effective 
was that it made articulate the things that millions of Americans had 
been thinking out for themselves for the preceding month or six weeks. 


Where ‘voices of gloom had said that there was no proof that we could 


save Europe from being overrun, even if we created a large American 


army, while still others expressed fear of American bankruptcy if we 


even tried, the Eisenhower message was that, though there could be no 


absolute certainty in the affairs of men or nations, leadership—if there 


was going to be any—had to be assumed by a\nation with the power to 
lead, and that happened to be the United States. © 
__ Also, Eisenhower tore down the false wall that the American prophets 
of gloom had tried to erect between the purely military and the political 
psychological fields. Our gloom purveyors have dwelt insistently on the 
ged fact that if we started to build up an effective Atlantic Pact 
‘defence force the Russians might attack and shatter it before it reached 
effective strength. Indeed, it might never reach adequate strength. 
Eisenhower ‘made clear the basic fact that the sending of American 
yps could win. half the battle by giving Europe confidence that 
“America i is in for keeps and means business, and thus helping Europe to 


but curiously enough, he has never got the point across to the American 
‘people. Thus, until the Eisenhower report reversed this situation, the 
opposition was given a point it did not deserve; it was allowed to put 


by default the argument that unless you could prove (which, of. 
you could not) that it was possible to create an Atlantic Pact | 


- force so powerful you could be absolutely sure it would deter 
rt S agit was no point in doing ra der General casita by 
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gain a new confidence in itself. Mr. Truman has said this many times, 


a 
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ane it clear that moral feateeahip and confidence is half the battle aad 
half the purpose of sending American troops, has reversed this situation. 
Senator Taft, in some ways more alert than Mr. Hoover, realises the 
issue has already been decided. The best evidence of this was Taft’s 
Statement on February 11 that he may offer a Bill which would limit 
the number of additional American troops that could be sent to Europe 
. to some percentage of the overall total of American armed forces. In 
other words Taft, who in principle- opposes sending any American troops, 
has now retreated to newly prepared positions from which he will try to 
limit the number to be sent. Taft’s retreat, I think, is very significant. 
I should like now to say a few words about the development of our 


relations with Britain during the past fortnight. Let us face quite frankly 


the fact that our differences in the United Nations over the China resolu- 
tion have left some scars and-that it will take some time before these 
completely disappear. One House of Commons statement by Mr. Attlee 
had a particularly unhappy impact here, because it was interpreted 


widely as meaning that Britain would not even vote for a resolution 


condemning Chinese aggression, even if such condemnation were com- 
pletely divorced from the dangerous issue of sanctions. Yet the final 
voting of the modified United Nations resolution on China has greatly 
relieved Anglo-American tension. There is even beginning a recognition 
in some circles that Britain possibly may have done us a favour, by 
forcing a delay while American opinion, which was definitely goading 
the State Department to demand ever more stringent action, cooled 


moments of our most complete Korean battlefield defeats. 
Had things been allowed to come to a head at our moment of greatest 


immediate sanctions against Red China, even to the point of air bom- 
bardment of China. The improvement in the military situation and the 
point repeatedly made by a British spokesman that it takes two to limit 
a war has had its effect here. At this moment there is certainly much 
less enthusiasm for any vigorous anti-Red China sanctions than a few 


weeks ago. The consequences of such measures are now more generally. 


appreciated and at least some Americans (I am afraid it is not yet‘a 
majority) are willing to give Britain credit for helping to bring about 
this realisation in the United States. 
_ : t \ 
Russia’s Intentions in Yugoslavia 
Another reason for a more cautious approach to the entire Far Eastern 
situation is increasing concern over Russia’s intentions in Yugoslavia. 
- During the past fortnight our press and radio have devoted increasing 
attention to the issue of a possible spring attack on’ Yugoslavia by 
Soviet-inspired satellites, pushed by Russia. It is generally assumed 
that Moscow will not attack western Europe directly this year because 
_Moscow would know this.would instantly bring World War III in the 
fullest sense. It is not believed here that Moscow is yet ready for such a 
showdown. But, since Yugoslavia is not covered by the Atlantic Pact 
or by similar guarantees, there is fear that Moscow might order her 
Bulgarian, Rumanian and Hungarian satellites to attack Yugoslavia this 
spring or summer, in the conviction that Yugoslavia could be won with- 
out bringing on full-scale world war and that after Yugoslavia was 
conquered, then Greece, Turkey, Iran and Italy could be taken in quick 
succession; after which there would not be enough moral or military 
force left to erect a viable free world defence. 
* Thus, there is now taking place an increasingly vigorous discussion 


as to whether in some way the United States should make it clear. 


-to Moscow that this country would not stand idly by in the event that 
Moscow should inspire an attack on Tito. I do not think our public 
opinion has definitely made up its mind as.to what ought to be done, 


but there is a growing feeling that something will need to be done and . 


there is a full realisation that the more we are tied up in the Orient the 
less effective would be our representations regarding Yugoslavia. This 
would be very much the case if we got into any so-called ‘ limited war’ 
with communist China, outside Korea. Summing up what has been said, 
I think one can characterise the American trend of the-past month as a 
regaining of overall perspective-—From a talk in the Home Service 


down on the apex of complete frustration that governed its actions in 


military frustration, it is quite possible that we should have insisted on 
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‘The Way Ahead - 


UCH has been written on the pleasures of uncertainty and 
no one, we imagine, would see much real advantage for the 
human race were the secrets of the future by some miracle 
to be disclosed to us. But are there not limits even to the 
enjoyment of not knowing what is going to happen next—limits reached 


\ 


_ as a matter of course in war time, limits with which we have long’since — 


become uncomfortably familiar in this time of so-called peace? Many 


by now, consciously or unconsciously taking a leaf out of the philo- 


sopher’s book, have ceased to enquire what the future has in store, 
taking as a gift whatever the day may bring. Making plans ahead, 
whether they concern our careers or our summer holidays, is an exercise 
best undertaken at present-in a spirit of hope rather than of. fixed 
intention. In the contemplation of public affairs one recalls the phrase 
—wasn’t it Lord Norman who applied it to describe his policy ?— 
“One step enough for me’ 

Yet when all is said, the future is and will ever continue.to be a 
source of lively speculation. Crystal-gazers and geomancers may make 


their predictions. The rest of us form our opinions as best we can; ~ 


basing them on what knowledge of history and the working of men’s 
minds we may possess, on our daily reading, and on the views expressed 
by those who speak with judgment and authority. To know where we 
stand may at least afford a clue to the direction we are taking. In this 
context the series of talks entitled ‘Framework of the Future’— 
the first of them was broadcast by Sir Charles Webster and appears 
in our columns this week—is designed to be of help. Considering the 
inescapable issue that lies before us—characterised by the cold war 
in Europe and‘the hot war in the Far East—Sir Charles makes, among 

- others, two points that in any assessment of the shape of things to come 
we should do well to keep steadily in mind. The first is that in resisting 
_» menaces from without ‘the combined resources of the free nations are 


such that with due political, strategic and economic insight they can 


_ certainly ‘prevail. If that fact be made plain, there is no reason why 
the contest that now seems so close should. not be postponed and 


perhaps permanently averted ’. The words are cautious and the qualifi- 


_. cations marked, but here at all events is a chance for statesmanship, 
_ an opportunity to demonstrate that man, in pursuit of a civilising pur- 

pose, is not the slave but the master of events. The other point comes 
, at the end of his broadcast. Speaking of the way that a social revolution 

_. has been brought about in this country by a democratic process in a 
parliamentary regime, Sir Charles refers to this achievement as an 
example that will powerfully affect the development of mankind. ‘It 
is in its essence’, he adds, ‘an achievement in morals as much as in 
economics, and in the long run moral forces are stronger than all the 
rest. We have indeed something infinitely worth while to defend ’. 

It is tragic enough that in the middle of the twentieth century men 
should not have learned how to settle their differences peaceably and 
should have to spend so much of their energies and resources on war- 
like preparations. Yet in the struggle for existence it is as well to. 
balance a knowledge of one’s shortcomings—and we as a people have © 
no fewer than others—with an awareness of what has been achieved. 
And when those achievements are based on the fulfilment, or the 
attempted fulfilment, of a moral purpose, they provide likely indications 
of the way ahead. A man or a nation so circumstanced can go forward, 


| 


if not in certainty Spas can do that), yet in high bales and with a 


surer tread. 
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_ screams of Indian beggars, ‘the lamentations of Algerian mothers for 


The eighth anniversary of the successful conclusion of. the battle of gi | 


and cons of a ‘haepiee oulrencete the: present ¢ ci 

thajority of them insisting that the door to discussions mu: it 

abruptly closed, and seeking for evidence of goodwill on both sides, 

Moscow commentators stepped up, if. possible, their veh ment abuse of - 

the Western Powers. 5 
Thus, the Soviet home audience ‘was ‘treated t to a pee al 


was sande ted with ae blood of eile rpeaer el it was a ‘tale ¢ 
“subjugation and plundering, of innumerable wars of ‘usurpation, — Sh. 
constant crude intervention by the American beasts of prey in the 
internal affairs of other countries ’. Britain had equally horrible designs: 
_ nearly a quarter of a century before Hitler, the American and British — 
‘murderers’ had (said the broadcast) organised in occupied Soviet | 
districts ‘death factories’ where Soviet citizens were tortured to death. 
Later, the Americam imperialists had encouraged German and Japanese — 
imperialism in the struggle against Soviet Russia, and as a result had ’ 
accelerated the outbreak of the second world war. During. that war, | 
the U.S. imperialists, deliberately postponing the opening of a second | 
_front in the hope that Soviet Russia would be bled white, had thus tried 5 4 
‘to bring about a conclusion of the war which would pave the way for | 
their world domination. This striving for world domination (continued P| 
the Moscow broadcast) had been intensified since the war, and the | 
U.S. ruling clique were now pushing the world towards a new war. | 
The aggression against Korea was- only the first stage of a vast offensive | 
in Asia, aimed in the first place against China, and, by feverishly reviv- — 
ing German imperialism, they were hoping to start a new war in 
Europe. But, concluded the article broadcast on Moscow ‘home service, 
the mighty force of socialism and democracy, with its twin bastinnperrs 
the U.S.S.R. and China—was standing guard over peace, and— 
should the Anglo-American ‘imperialists today attempt - to carry ‘out. 
their gangster plan, they will only share the ignominious failure of — 
Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo. A new world war, should they succeed i in 
starting one, will lead to the defeat, not of ees capitalist states, but 
_ to the downfall of world imperialism. 2 


Foreign audiences, as well as the Soviet people, were stats toa 
similarly abusive and bellicose broadcast, in the form of a quotation 
from another Soviet newspaper, which said that all honest people knew 
that the imperialists’ colonial policy was nothing but ‘the blood of © 
Vietnamese students massacred in the streets of Saigon, the hungry 
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their dying children ’. - However, the time was not far distant when — 
Lenin’s words that ‘ Anglo-American imperialism, this guzzling beast, 4 y 
will meet the same end as German imperialism’, would come true. 


Stalingrad, celebrated last week, was an occasion for numerous Soviet 
broadcasts maligning Soviet Russia’s western allies in the war. An 
article by General Talensky in Pravda, copiously quoted by Moscow 
tadio, alleged that after Stalingrad the U.S.S.R. had ‘continued the 8! 
struggle against the Hitlerite coalition single-handed ’; that the Soviet @ : 
-Army had ‘saved the British and American troops from defeat’ in the 
Ardennes; that the British and American imperialists deliberately pro- 
longed the war in order to gain —puilliards, a profits’ The Soviet a 
General continued : + ee 
‘Their plans did not include the liberates: ‘of ‘Germany sucks ‘the 
countries of Europe. They were interested in the preservation of Fascism 
as a weapon in the struggle against the democratic forces. Hence their 
aim was the all-round weakening and Beit of the Soviet Union oy 

@ means of a war of attrition. ; 


The Soviet General then tried to prove ‘that not deny did Britain nd 
the United States take inadequate steps to supply Soviet Russia with 
badly needed material during the German invasion, but also that — 
, the heavy losses sustained in. the largest: convoy ‘sent ‘to Russia. in 
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so that the British and “Americans weenie have a pretext for delaying 
the despatch of further convoys. Despite all Seer had 
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ON THE FRONTIER OF THE COLD WAR 

DONALD HARKER, who has recently returned from Turkey, where he 
watched the Turkish Army in training, said in a talk in the Home 
Service: ‘ The Turkish Army today numbers about 500,000 men, most 
of whom are conscripts. A fit young man can look forward to 
about two years’ hard training, and he will probably be using 
American and British equipment. Their fieldcraft was superb. It 


- came quite naturally to them—most of them could glide over broken 


ground and rocks with the grace of panthers. They could. “ freeze ”’ 


Turkish troops on manoeuyres 


instantly and disappear into the landscape like magic at a given signal. 
Their officer explained that as so many of the men had spent most 
of their civilian lives in pursuit of stray cattle and sheep in the hills 
_ and mountains, it was only natural that they should be skilled at 
tracking. “Turkey has a natural army of guerrillas”, he said, “ most 
of us are as much at home in the mountains as on the plains. These 
mountains would be natural strongholds if we were invaded ”. 

‘ The size of the Turkish Army is, I suppose, the most striking proof 
of the intensity of the cold war in that region. The Turks do not like 
spending money on arms—it amounts to more than half their national 
income—because they need the money badly for development projects 


and to buy tractors and machine tools. But all the people I spoke to ~ 


seemed to think there was quite a danger of their country being invaded 
one day, and they agreed that there was nothing else to do but rearm. 
A Turkish schoolmaster, who certainly did not strike me as a war- 
like individual, summed up the gefieral attitude in this way. He said: 
““We believe that, for us, the only.hope of survival lies in our armed 
strength and our friendship with the west. In this country, you will 
find that the search for security overshadows everything else ”. 
‘One evening, in a cafe, I was set upon—conversationally, not 
physically—by a group of university students, who wanted to*know 
why Turkey had not been admitted into the Atlantic Pact. It was not 
exactly my personal responsibility, but I said that as Turkey was already 
backed up by treaties with Britain and France, and knew that America 
would come to her aid in an emergency, it was not necessary for the 
- Atlantic Pact nations to run the risk of spreading their rather slender 
resources over too great an area. This brought the roof down on my 
head. “‘ We’re not asking for anything”, one of the students cried 
excitedly, “we're offering you something—the Turkish Army. You’re 
not so strong that you can afford to ignore it. Why bother to defend 
yourselves in western Europe if you are going to leave your eastern 
flank wide open? ” Fortunately, I remembered that Turkey and Greece 
were being invited to co-operate with the Treaty nations on matters of 
_ Mediterranean defence, so I was able to point out that Turkey. was 
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_ “neither being snubbed or ignored, and that the eastern flank was not 


+. being deft any more exposed than any other part of Europe. The Turks 
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were the first to respond to the United Nations’ call for troops to go to - 
Korea, and certainly no body of fighting men was ever watched with 
greater pride from the home front than this unit of volunteers. 

“For us, despite rearmament and the effect it is having on our 
pockets, the cold war is still fundamentally an ideological conflict. For 
the Turks it is something much more personal, something which affects 
the very fabric of their daily lives. If Russia were as near to us as 
Wales, we should probably understand far more clearly how they feel. 
Foreign troops are always exercising and manoeuvring near, their bor- 
ders, and never a night passes without a frontier incident of some kind 
—even if it is only the firing on cattle which stray from one country 
into the other. But the Turks I met had succeeded in adjusting them- 
selves to these difficult conditions. They had discovered the secret of 
taming the cold war; by accepting it as part of their daily lives, they 
made sure that it would never scare them’. 


A SPORTING CLOCK 


The modern watch is becoming so accurate that it is more accurate* 
than the old standards of accuracy, and it has proved necessary to 


introduce another standard. F. H. Burcu, of the Department of 


Scientific and Industrial Research at Teddington, discussed this in 
‘The Eye-Witness’. ‘In all leading international and national athletic 
and sporting events’, he said, ‘performances and records are nearly 
always timed to a fraction of a second by Kew Class A watches. This 
has been a standard of precision throughout the world since the testing 
of watches was started at Kew Observatory sixty-seven years ago. 
Although the testing was transferred to the National Physical Laboratory 
at Teddington in 1912, the name-of Kew was retained. Throughout 
these sixty-seven years of testing—and .about 15,000 watches have 
actually been tested in that time—the watchmaker’s craft has steadily 
improved, and he now requires his watches to be tested to an accuracy 
even greater than that provided by the Kew test, in which the per- 
formance of a watch was compared by ear and eye with that of a 
pendulum clock. 
‘From March 1, the Kew tests will be replaced by two new tests:' 
one, which will be for craftsmanship—high quality time-of-day watches 
of all types submitted by manufacturers, professional watch adjusters 
and horological students; the other has been devised in consultation 


-with the National Sporting Associations and will meet the needs of 


their timekeepers. Under the new system of testing it will no longer be 
necessary to look at the watch in order to test it. The photo-electric 
device will determine the error of the watch in relation to a standard 
quartz clock to within five-thousandths of a second. Not many people 
will, have seen a quartz clock. It is based on a piece of pure rock crystal 
which, under suitable electrical conditions, vibrates 100,000 times per 
second. The clock itself looks more like a telephone switchboard than 
an orthodox clock,»but the fundamental part—the piece of quartz— 
would go into my waistcoat pocket. Under the electrical impulse it 
vibrates like a tuning fork, but at such a high pitch that the note is 
inaudible to the human ear. Thus the quartz clock has no tick or noise 
of any kind. 

‘The photo-electric device—and this too is a complicated piece of 
apparatus—will see the seconds-hand of the watch and communicate 
its readings to the quartz clock without our having to do anything. 
The tests will beso stringent that even the variations in day-to-day 
atmospheric pressure will be taken into account over a period of thirty- 
eight days that the test takes. No watch will be given a certificate by 
the laboratory unless it complies with the lowest limits set in the test’. 


LLOYD’S COFFEE-HOUSE REBUILT - 

Lloyd’s, the organisation which handles shipping and other insurance, 
began its career more than 200 years ago in the humble capacity of 
a London coffee-house, where merchants would meet and discuss their 
business. Today, the modern Lloyd’s has vastly outgrown that small 
beginning, but during this Festival of Britain year, people who visit 
the City are to be reminded of what that early Lloyd’s looked like by 
an almost exact replica which is being built, and which will be open 
from May to October. DouGLAS WILLIS went to see this tiny corner 
of seventeenth-century. London taking shape in the middle of the 
twentieth, and spoke about it in ‘ Radio Newsreel’. 
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‘It was the City of London Corporation’, he said, ‘who asked the 
Committee of Lloyd’s whether they would hold an exhibition. Lloyd’s 
said that they would, and decided to reproduce their birthplace—the 
little coffee-house which used to stand in Tower Street. In ‘fact, they 
are going to do three things: they are going to build the coffee-house; 
they are geing to hold an exhibition just behind it, which will illustrate 
the work of some of their departments; and they will also show visitors 
their permanent exhibition—the underwriting room—which in principle 
is much the same as it was 250 years ago. 

‘Visitors will not be able to’ walk round the underwriting room, 
which is a very busy place, but they will be able to see what goes on. 
Lloyd’s are building their coffee-house on the first floor. It has been 
difficult to find room in 
a building that houses 
4,000 people; but already, 
as you step out of the 
lift, you come face to face 
with the front windows 
of the coffee-house; there 
is not much behind it as 
the builders are still hard 
at work, and they will not 
be finished for another 
three months. But enough 
has been completed to see . 
the shape of things to 
‘come. There will be a 
pulpit at. the further end 
of the room, the same sort 
of pulpit from which 
shipping news was once 
read to the customers. The 
visitors will sit in boxes— 
benches on each side of 
tables—exactly the same 
type of boxes which are 
used in the underwriting 
room today. ‘There will be 
a fireplace and hat-racks 
and quill pens and, when 
the visitors have absorbed 
enough atmosphere, they 
will be able to walk through and see the rest of the exhibition. 

“During certain times of the day they will be able to look round 
the Nelson Room in the basement of the building, where they will be 
able to see, among other things, Nelson’s famous message, “ England 
Expects”, which was recorded in the log book of H.M.S. Euryalus; 
the Euryalus, as a signals frigate, passed the message to the rest of 
the fleet’. 


EXPERIMENT IN PAKISTAN 

* If you had travelled ten years ago in the Punjab province of Pakistan ’, 
said H. D. B. Sweet-Escortt, speaking in a talk broadcast in the Home 
Service, ‘ you would have given a very wide berth to the Thal desert. 
It lies right off the beaten track between the rivers Indus and Jhelum. 
For centuries this vast and remote area; roughly the size of Devon, 
‘Somerset and Cornwall put together, has been a no-man’s-land, utterly 
unproductive. 

‘The problem of how to get water to this ° vast area of Thal was first 
tackled by government irrigation authorities in the days of British rule 
in pre-partition India. They planned. to throw a barrage across the river 
Indus where it sweeps round the north-western corner of the Thal area, 
near a place called Kalabagh, and to lead off a certain proportion of 
the water into a canal. This canal was*to flow for many miles through 
desert before being split up gradually into many smaller canals ‘which 
would irrigate the Thal area direct. It was several years before this 
gigantic task was finished. The barrage built near Kalabagh was 
opened in 1947 and is known as the Jinnah barrage. Nineteen-forty-seven 
was also the year of India’s partition so, by a happy coincidence, the 
second phase of the scheme—that is, the development of the irrigated 
land—was ready to be undertaken at the moment when Pakistan became 
a nation. For she suddenly had to cope with the influx of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from India and here, in the Thal area, was one 
possible and permanent place for some of them. 
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‘Last June I visited the Jinnah barrage. Here before me the Indus 
broadened out majestically into an expanse of turbulent water. After . 
passing under the barrage it flowed onwards, through crocodile-infested 
swamps, for 700 miles to the sea. The following day I took a track 


which ran off at right angles to the one and only main road, about eighty” 


miles from the barrage. This track was a straight new road in the 
making, rather bumpy at times. I drove past acres of flat land @lready 
under cultivation. The crops everywhere has a vigorous, green, rich look 
about them—they were the first crops of this soil. Suddenly and in the 
middle of nowhere I saw the outline of a number of tents and scaffolding 
on the horizon. I- went off the track to have a look and found quite a 
colony of people as busy as bees building a new village or chak, as 
they call a village locally. - 
This village in the middle 
of the Thal area was some- 
thing quite novel for the 
Punjab. It was built to a 
plan with some eighty 
houses, each separate from 
the other, and, unlike most 
Punjabi dwellings, they 
were built of brick and 
not mud. For the first time 
in the Punjab I saw neat 
spaces between village 
houses allowing _ for 
.- privacy and hygiene. The 
sun could warm each house 
in the cold weather while 
any cool breezes in the hot 
weather could penetrate to 
each verandah. 


ex-Serviceman, a refugee 
from India, showed me 
with great pride the blue- 
print of the village and the 
house he was helping to 
build. Space had been left 
for the erection of a 
mosque, a school, a dis- 
pensary and a bazaar or 
shopping area. There was also room for expansion, in the form of light 
village crafts and even some small factories. What impressed me chiefly 
was the cheerfulness and enthusiasm of this Punjabi. There were no 
amenities in this spot and it was desperately hot but he was determined 
to make the best of things. So was the driver of a tractor I met. In 
levelling and turning over the new soil, he told me that the bulldozers 
and tractors had frequently disturbed whole nests of a species of jumping 
snake. These encounters had been quite alarming but this driver seemed 
to have taken them all in his stride. 

‘ About a dozen houses in this village had been finished and there 
was the outline of similar scaffolding on the horizon three miles away. 
That was yet another of the several hundred villages now going up to 
house 500,000 people, most of them refugees. All these people will be 
settled and housed by the Thal Development Authority, set up in 1949 
by the provincial government. This new authority acts rather in the 
same way as the Tennessee Valley Authority in the United States. It 
has the job of bringing the Thal desert to life. It decides where to build 
villages and towns, where to provide markets and areas suitable for 
factory development and how to help 500,000 people start life afresh. 
Each colonist family is allotted an area of fifteen acres. They are paid 
the equivalent of £2 an acre to level, plough, and lay out the land allotted 
to them. They can borrow tractors for ploughing virgin soil and obtain 
loans for buying seeds, implements, cattle and house-building materials. 
The colonists have five years’ grace in the matter of buying the land 
outright. I think most of them will want to stay on if the crops are 
as promising as last year’s. 


‘ The main crops tried out so far have been wheat, grams and green | 


fodder for cattle. It has: now been found that the Thal soil is 
suitable for sugar cane so that is likely to be a main crop later. 

are experimental and demonstration farms in the Thal area, linking 
research with practice. Tree-planting is also going ahead and I saw 
several small plantations with saplings four or five feet high. The Thal 


acheme seems t9.4he 1o-fie 50d Berens Sata : 


“A tall, sturdy Punjab. 
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paragraph | that there have been recently at least- eight other » 
i _ reports on. “technological education. In other words, there has 
. been a lot of heart-searching since the war. Have we got as 


many. technically gifted people in industry and commerce as we npede 


And are we giving them the education that they need? 


\ 
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ue 
able to support ourselves. ‘We must buy and sell successfully in the 


tr 


Gee our Geniases a capes 


Everybody takes it for granted, at eke that no question is a vital 


one. We live in this country by our industry and commerce, and there — 
is no other way for us to live. There are too many of us for us to be 


world’s markets; and if we are to have a decent standard of living we 
- must sell. things to the outside world for more than it costs us to 


- produce them, and’ yet for less than it costs other people to produce: 


_ them. We have as our main assets a magnificent labour force (it is 
agreed all over the world to be a magnificent labour force) and good 
stable social conditions (that is, we have extremely good prospects of 
social and industrial peace). So that everything depends upon our use 


af our national stock of brains; upon our geniuses, and upon the general ~ 


level of technical and managerial intelligence. We must give our geniuses 
every chance, and we must do all we know to push up to the highest: 


_ possible point the general level of effective brain-power in our industrial 


a < 


-and commercial life. 


~The problem goes deep. In dhe first place the right people must be 
got into the right places; a gifted man in the wrong place is wasted. 


In the second place, everybody must get what is the right education 
for him; the boy who ought to be at an art school may be miserable 


_ at a university, and the gifted natural chemist may be near despair if 


kept to writing Latin verses. This business of getting men into the right 
jobs and keeping them out of the wrong ones, and getting boys into 
the right schools and colleges, and on to the right subjects, for them, 


is a terribly difficult affair. As we now know, it is not simply a matter 


of having the right jobs available, or the right schools and colleges; 


_ it is not even merely a matter of attaching the right pay to the right 


jobs. It depends on influences which are deep in the ‘whole family life 
and the whole social structure of the nation. 
In America far more of the nation’s brains go into industry and 


commerce, and far less into the professions and public services, than 
in this country. And inside the American universities and colleges far 
more of the brains go into the applied sciences and far fewer into the 


pure sciences there than here: Why? This is too™big a question to 
answer now; but the cause lies very deep in the whole structure of 


_ American social life. Anyway, as the Report we are discussing empha- 


sises, it is time we shook ourselves up. We do not want to change our 


whole national life, our whole family and social values. We like them 
very well as they are. But we do want more brains in industry and 


- commerce; and we do want the brains in question, to have just as good 
an education for their purpose as we can give them. And we could 


_ probably give them about the best education for the purpose in the 


[ 


The kind of education we are concerned with—education for industry 


t 


_ world if we really tried. Our educational system has the know-how and 
she traditions. But are we really trying? The Report seems to think not. 
We started well years ago, but lately we seem to have missed our way. 


_—is provided in this country partly in the universities and partly in 
the technical colleges. There is some overlapping, but fundamentally 


- the aim and nature of the education provided in the two sorts of places 
is different. Take the universities first. The British universities are 
ti famous in the world, of course, for qualities which have little to do 


with technology or ‘technical education. The British reputation for 


- being a practical and sensible people, their success in building a world- 


wide commonwealth of nations, and their passionate devotion to the 


principle of ‘live and let live’ in political and social life—all these 
“supposed to owe something to the schools and universities. The 
universities are~credited with having given a good general education, 
Das ed on the. humanities, osm has been porrene: in pradcicing ait 


“MORRIS 


| > HE Report. fe I am going to ics says in its s first experts, but people who were good at getting on with ay and ‘using 


them sensibly. 

Some people think that in the last. generation or so the universities 
have lost something of this secret. If this is so, it is the greatest of 
pities. And it is very much to be hoped that nothing which is being 
done, or is going to be done, is going to push them in the wrong 
direction. It need not happen, and no doubt the universities can be 
trusted to see that it does not happen.-If they are going to help in the 
production of the new scientific and technological virtues, they must 
keep the old virtues too. Anyway, for many years the universities have 


been the main homes both of teaching and of research in the pure 
_ sciences: 


mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology and so on. _ 
In the last fifty years the great scientific departments in the univer- 
sities have very greatly increased their buildings, their staffs and their 


financial resources; and their work, both in research and in teaching, 
_has prospered. They take more than their full share in the front line 


of the fundamental research of the world; and they are impressive as 


educational forces. With the help of the schools that feed them, schools 


that are themselves for the most part the products of the last fifty 
years, they take boys who might well have gone to the plough, to the 
counter or to the workshop and turn them into scientists, with the 
manipulative skills, intellectual techniques, habits of life and moral 


values of the scientist—and, incidentally, with such an affection for 


science that they will, most of them, not take a job outside the service 
of science for the rest of their lives if they can help it. The prestige 
of these science departments increases, and they are given more and 
more support, both by public bodies and by commerce and industry, 
every day that goes by. 

Side by side with the pure sciences in the universities have grown 
up departments of applied science. Some of them—for instance engi- 
neering science and medical science—have been well established for a 
very long time. They concern themselves so much with basic principles 
that to the layman or the practical man they seem hardly distinguish- 
able from the pure sciences themselves. They are almost as far removed 


ay 


from the problems of practical living as physics or chemistry; and their 2 


proper home is right beside the basic sciences. 


‘Academic’ Technology 
More recently there have appeared in the universities newer tech- 


-nologies—ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, mining textiles, fuel, 


rubber, glass, leather, fermentation and others. These departments have 
in many cases grown up with a very practical interest indeed. In 
the early days much of their teaching was elementary and there was 
not much fundamental science about it; but this was only in the begin- 
nings. Now the scientific interest has grown apace; teachers and re- 
searchers are scientists of distinction, and students are more and inore 
of the type who wish to have a high knowledge of fundamental science 
before they come to the practical techniques. 

Putting it in one way you might say that these departments of 
technology are becoming more and more ‘academic’. All the depart- 
ments of a university are academic, and proud of it. Both teachers and 
students remove themselves for a time from the common world and 
study general principles. The whole history of science, indeed the whole 
history of human thought, shows that it is those who devote them- 
selves to the fundamental problems who make possible the great 
practical discoveries. So the departments are academic. Some of the 
students will complain that the university is an ‘ivory tower’, far 
too far removed from the real problems of life; and some of them, 
able students, will find they cannot work under these conditions. They 
need a more immediate practical interest. But others will flourish there, 
and are in their right place in a university. 

So far I have spoken of what the universities are doing. The other 
great source of technological education is the technical colleges. These 
represent.a tradition and system of education which is perhaps unique, 
and certainly not to be found either in the United States or in most 
countries on the continent of a sii cater for a very wide Soe 


. 


Pees of eaaaie ‘Bont ue ee of fifteen Sasa goes to a ‘lass one ever 

_ week to improve himself a bit as a ecimiciany to the full-time student 
: _ who may get by his work at the college a First Class Honours in Science 
or Engineering, or indeed a Ph.D. or D.Sc., in the University of 
London. The highest technology in fact is fed “from two streams, not 
py fet sea one—from the universities and from the a colleges. az 


/ 


* Disabilities of Technical Colleges 
It may seem to you at first that “this is just one more instance of. 
_ characteristic English muddle and lack of system. But even if it were 
and it isn’t—at least we have learned something from it. The techni- 
cal colleges which have most experience in bringing able full-ume 
students up to the highest qualifications certainly have a ‘philosophy of - 
education of their own. They regard the courses in the university 
departments as too ‘ academic’; and I imagine they think the same of 
the courses which they have to provide themselves for students working 
for London degrees. I do not mean that they entirely disapprove of 
these university courses; but they do ndét regard them as suitable for 
all students. They think ‘that even for many very able students, who will 
eventually come to high distinction, better courses could be worked 
out. They: would very much like to have a full opportunity to work 
_ them out; and the Report which I am discussing would very much 


like to see them do so. So far, the Report explains, they have not had this — 


chance. They have not been able to strike out on their own, as a 


for particular studies; but by and large they have had neither the favour-_ 
able conditions for their teachers and researchers, nor the freedom to- 
control their own educational destinies, that universities have, These 
two points are of tremendous importance. 
- Universities. have always successfully insisted that professors aiid 
lecturers should have a fair proportion of their time free for their own 
original research. It is not too much to say that without this scientists 
of the highest. quality would not be found on the teaching staffs of 
universities ; nor would historians, critics or other scholars. Secondly, 
universities have deeply prized their right to establish, and to experi- 
ment with, their own courses of study; they have normally refused to 
‘provide teaching for other people’s courses and awards. Without these 
‘two rights and privileges the life of a real intellectual Community is 
_ hardly possible. 


Suggested Changes 

Generally speaking technical colleges have enjoyed neither of ‘these 
rights. As they are at present constituted a large proportion of their. 
work consists in giving relatively elementary instruction to part- 
time students; and if the truth be told their general organisation and 


government is more suitable for an institute which does this than it 
is for a College of the Higher Technology. The Report urges that 


some technical colleges should be freed from the more elementary, 
_ part-time work and be enabled to concentrate’ on the higher full-time 
ne work and upon research. Had we been starting from a completely new 


beginning it might have been attractive that such colleges should become > 


independent of their local education authorities and be organised on a 


national or regional basis. But we are not starting from a completely 


new beginning. The existing colleges, with their great commitments - 


_ for elementary and part-time courses, are rightly proud of their achieve-- 


‘ments in the field of advanced and full-time study and would feel them- 


selves down-graded if they lost it; and the local education authorities. 


“would not wish to give up’ their colleges. The Report—rightly~-or 
wrongly—accepts this. It insists that the necessary developments, radical 
‘as they are, can be brought about, and must-be brought about, under 
‘something like the existing set-up. If. that is so, the Ministry of. 
Education and local education authorities must get together urgently.. 
Many people in the technical colleges would without doubt have 
liked these aims to be secured by some kind of scheme of affiliation 
with the universities, perhaps on a regional basis. This would -have 


- meant in practice that the universities, especially in the industrial areas, 
would have had to become, as it were, ‘ federal’ universities. In the 
~ “neighbourhoods of most universities there are not one but several great’ 


‘technical colleges; and naturally each of these would have wanted its. 

full rights as an integral part of the degree-giving university; so that 

‘the universities would have had to become federal on a big scale. 
Actually the whole trend of university policy at the present time is 


in the other direction. The provincial universities are, almost with one ~ 


‘mind, seeking ways and means each to make its own common life— 
+ between teachers and students of very widely differing subjects cover- 


ona ine scale- foul ‘mean a very ; drastic reversing, of unive a: 
thought. ae 
Actually the Report argues that it would not bevee been 2 a ee: in oe f 
anyway, on its own merits. Too close an association with universities -& 
might well have spoiled the technical colleges and hindered them from — 
doing what they are outstandingly able to do. There are excellent 
potential technologists, many of whom will eventually be among the — 
‘most distinguished, who do not approach their studies from what might f: 
be called the university student angle. For these the university. type of 
study is not suitable, and the academic authorities of universities are | 
not suitable people to find the right courses for them. These ‘students 
have often found their intellectual and theoretic interests late, after 
some experience of industrial employment; they have spent in the 
factory or workshop time and energy which the normal university 
student will have spent at school. Such a student may in due course do 
work of the highest distinction; but his approach is different, and the 
temper of his mind will always be different, so that he will have. a. 
‘special value of his own. It may well ‘be—many experts think it is so— 
that about half the country’s high technologists should be men of this 
sort. But both kinds must have ee to them the highest educanont 


New ‘Awards bin 
According to the Report, then, the great colleges of SE sinuses 
plough their own furrow. They should remain in close touch with the 
universities, but they must go their own way. How are they to be given — 
full opportunities to do so? I will not go into the Report’s recom- 
mendations in detail. The key proposal is that there should be estab- 
lished by Royal Charter a Royal College of Technologists, with its own 
Fellows, and also its Members and Associates. The individual colleges 
of technology would have full responsibility for their own courses, but = 
they would be. immensely influenced by the Royal College which, when © 
it- approved, would give its awards to their successful students. Thes>-§ 
standards demanded for these awards would be exacting, so that the 
awards might gain quickly a high prestige of their own. They would 
be awarded on a different principle from dea degrees, but not 
inferior to them in standards. 
_ Without doubt some people would have liked the awards of the 
_ Royal College to have carried the common university titles of 
Bachelor, Master and Doctor—B.Tech., or sornething of the kind. But 
the Report. defers to the traditional view in this country that these titles 
should be kept to the universities. In the long run, it says, when they 
have had a little time to establish their own value, the new awards 
might have nothing to gain from possible confusion with old-established 
university degrees, and they would miss the opportunity to build a 
distinctive eminence of their own. “f 
_. This eminence and prestige is very. much needed, For after all what is 
required for our present economic and industrial situation is not just 
the establishment of courses, but a plentiful supply of able and suitable 
men and women who have found it worth while to go through the 
courses. And the courses must be right. This is not technical training. 
This is education for high technologists. What matters is that the young 
Associates and Members of the Royal College shall be so educated 
as to have imagination, flexibility of mind and judgment—in fifteen or 
‘twenty years’ time. For it is then, when they are coming~to the prime 
of life and have had some experience of their own, that they will be in 
a “position to make all the Cattenenst to industry and to the nation. - 


university can do. Some of them have had very good support, especially _ 


The PR ee TT volume of the Bibliography of British History 
covering the years 1714 to 1789, edited by Stanley Pargellis and D. J. 
Medley (O.U.P., Cumberlege, 42s.),. has now been published pees ek * 7 
years after the " seventeenth-century volume edited by Godfrey Davies 
which opened this valuable series, and eighteen years after Conyers Read’s | 
volume on the Tudor period. These volumes are indispensable to all — 
serious authors of British history and should be kept under their pillows 
by students in search of doctorates. This vast compilation is in fact the 
work of many scholars, both British and American, although one or two. 
distinguished names are not mentioned in the preface and it does not seem 
complete or up to date. In contrast with the Davies bibliography there is 
only one index. It may be hoped that this publication will stimulate 1 
output of worth-while books on the period: there is a great } 
first-class secondary authorities—no good biography of King George 
exists, for ———- or poopie ee wi the cp Lar King ; George 
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* © Decade which Struck Down rcatnoss™ 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY 


HREE factors governed the politics of the nineteen-twenties— 
a universal acceptance of the principles of collective security 
and self-determination; an acceptance on the part of the, 
governing classes of western Europe and the United States 
of the principles of free trade 
and Jaissez-faire; and the poli-. 
tical indifference of youth, so 
well described by Noel Annan 
in the opening. talk ‘of .this 
series. E.-H. Carr summed it 
up very well in his book Con- 
ditions of Peace. ‘ The victors 
‘lost the peace’, he wrote, ‘and 
Soviet Russia and Germany 
won it, because the former 
continued’ to preach, and in 
part to apply, the once valid, 
but now disruptive ideals of 
the rights of nations and 
laissez-faire capitalism; where- 
as the latter, consciously or un- 
consciously borne forward on 
the tide of twentieth-century 
revolution, were striving to 
build up the world into larger 
units under centralised plan- 
ning and control. Great Britain 
and France, embedded in the 
nineteenth - century tradition, 
forfeited the initiative through 
failure to understand the 
nature of the forces at work’. 
That I believe to be profoundly 
true. 
Noel Annan has said that we 


were all trying to break away ,y. Tisvdne Georges and 


held in our hands a future that looked good. So good, indeed, that we 
were mildly scandalised by Churchill’s evident desire to strangle com- 
munism at birth, when it would have been easy to do so. To us the 
Russian revolution was simply another interesting experiment in human 
relationships. We were anxious to see how it worked 
out in practice. 

It was the fashion, in the nineteen-twenties, to 
deplore the Treaty of Versailles. Keynes set it, in 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace. What 
Lytton Strachey had already done for biography, he 
did for economics. They were dull no longer. On the 
contrary, they were deliciously exciting; and all 
mixed up with the most delectable ‘ debunking’ of 
world-famous political personalities. Debunking was 
all the rage in the ’twenties. It was tremendous fun 
to find, in the middle of a table of reparation pay- 
ments or coal deliveries, Mr. Lloyd George described 
as a siren, and President Wilson as an old presby- 
terian who could not be de-bamboozled. All the 
great men were pulled off their pedestals. Alas, no- 
thing was put in ‘their place. The passion in this 
book, its controversial sweep and imaginative power, 
the brilliance of the writing, combined to make it a 
best-seller which exercised a profound influence on 
the intelligentsia of the day. Its supreme merit was 
that it focused public attention upon economic 
issues; and altered the climate of economic thought. 
The political consequences were less satisfactory. It 
established, irrevocably, the legend of the Dikiat, 
which, more than anything else, reduced the western 
democracies to paralysed political impotence, and 
enabled Hitler—only twenty years later—to trample 
the continent of Europe underfoot. 

It was not the treatment of Germany that sowed 
the seeds of another world war at Versailles. It was 
the precipitate dissolu- 
tion of the victorious 


from the pre-war era; and in 
the psychological, social and 
sexual fields, this is true. But in 


M. Barthou on the opening day 
of the Genoa Conference, April 
10,1922. On the left is Sir 
Robert Horne, Chancellor of the 


politics we were trying des- 
perately to get back to it. And 
here the failure was total. To- 
day the nineteen-twenties are 
derided and deplored by a generation which, through no fault 
of its own, knows nothing of the douceur de vivre: and for the 
wrong reasons. For the vast majority of people in this country 
they constituted a period of immense psychological ‘and 
emotional release. All dogma was suspect, and all inhibitions 
discouraged. Self-realisation was the avowed aim; and the atmo- 
sphere you breathed was one of real freedom, and a somewhat 
exaggerated individualism. You could go where you liked, say 
what you liked, and do pretty well anything you liked, without 
fear of public opinion or censure. That was something. Every 
morning I used to say to myself: ‘Make the most of this. It 
can’t last’. It didn’t. We paid a pretty penalty for our lack of 
enthusiasm and faith. But, as a generation, we were neither as 
scorched nor as cynical as some of our elders and juniors have 
since tried to make out. 

Don’t forget that, in 1920, we had emerged victorious from 
the war that was to end all wars. We were still-a Great Power. 
Our Prime Minister dominated the continent of Europe. We 
thought that personal relationships and. personal enjoyment— 
in a word, ourselves—were more important than public affairs; 
but this was largely due to our underlying feeling of pefsonal 
security. In that fleeting moment, and for ‘the last time, we 


Exchequer, and, back right, Sir 
Laming~ Worthington - Evans, 
Secretary of State for War 


Mr. Baldwin, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, with Mr. 

Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, photographed 

‘before their departure to the United States of America in 
: ~ 1922. for financial discussions : 


alliance; and the applica- 
tion—at the instance of 
President Wilson—of the 
principle of self-deter- 
mination, which in prac- 
tice Meant secession, to a 
continent whose political, 
social . and economic 
order had collapsed. This 
involved the creation of 
a whole lot of little 
sovereign nation-states, 
weak in themselves and 
isolated from one an- 
other, which made no 
sense from a_ political, 
military or economic 
point of view. Worse still, 
it withdrew from France 
the sense of security to 
which her exertions and 
sacrifices had _ entitled 
her, without removing 
the German sense of 
grievance. The vacuum 
created by the dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was. not filled; 
and, in the absence of 


any regional federation, the prohibition of the Anschluss meant 


into which she was rapidly sinking; and Lloyd George summoned the 
Genoa Conference for this purpose. With Briand at his side, and 
Rathenau negotiating for Germany, he might have succeeded; for 
_ Briand had already proclaimed the ideal of European Union, and 
__ Rathenau the necessity for the. rationalisation of heavy industry upon a 
European basis. Unfortunately Briand fell from power on the eve of the 
conference, and Poincaré deliberately wrecked it- The British delegation 


included some of the ablest economists of the day. They strove in vain | 
for a pan-European consortium in which Germany should participate, 
for the cancellation of inter-allied war debts, for a currency system 


_ designed to stabilise prices, for effective co-operation between central 
-banks, for international agreements covering trade and transport. 
Politics beat them; and when Rathenau, in a fit of impatience, signed 
the ill-starred Treaty of Rapallo with Russia, the game was up. The 
Genoa Conference crashed, and with it the hopes of a generation. Lloyd 
George went home to be overthrown, and Rathenau to be assassinated. 
The era of the political pygmies was at hand. ; 


Fr Ks F all of Lloyd George 5 

The fall of Lloyd George i is the central political event of the nineteen- 
twenties. And it is interesting, at this distance of time, to recall its 
immediate cause. The Irish settlement, although accept ted as inevitable, 


had aroused deep resentment in an influential section of the tory party. 


But the political crisis which led to the fateful vote at the Carlton 
- Club arose directly from the decision of the British Cabinet to resist 
the invasion of Europe by Mustapha Kemal’s triumphant army, fresh 


from its victory over the Greeks in Asia Minor, if necessary by force, 
if necessary alone. Kemal disposed of sixty or seventy thousand men, 


against whom we had only a few battalions—and. the Mediterranean 
Fleet. But, in Mr. Churchill’s own words: ‘I found myself in this 
business with a small group of resolute men: ‘the Prime Minis‘er, Lord 
- Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Sir. Laming 
- Worthington-Evans. We made common cause..The Government might 
break up and we might be relieved of our burden. The nation might 
not support us; they could find others to advise them. The press might 
howl, the Allies might bolt. We intended to force the Turk to a 
negotiated peace before he should set foot in Europe. The aim was 
modest, but the forces were small’. The aim was achieved, as a result 
of British determination and the political sagacity of Kemal himself. 
But the event was fatal to the Prime Minister. Powerful forces in the 


Conservative Party, headed by Mr. Baldwin, were convinced that we 


had been driven too near the edge of war. Mr. Baldwin knew his 

twenties. He knew that the average elector, upon whom his gaze was 

constantly fixed, was not prepared even to think in terms of war. This 

was the last occasion upon which a British Government stood up to a 
potential aggressor until 1939. 

_ Mr. Lloyd George’ S resignation deprived this country of one of the 

’ most formidable instruments of government it has ever possessed. The 

- consequences were momentous. Abroad, Poincaré at once carried out 

his long-cherished desire to invade and occupy the Ruhr. This gave the 


new Government the opportunity to wash their hands of Europe at a’ 


critical juncture. At home the drive towards laissez-faire capitalism 
was accentuated by the twin decisions to return to the gold standard, 
at the pre-war parity of exchange, and to settle the American ‘debt 


on terms so onerous that they had ultimately to be repudiated. The 


primary objective of this policy was a restoration of the supremacy of 
the free market and with it the political independence of the mercantile 


society; and the chosen instrument was the Governor of the Bank of . 


England, Mr. Montagu Norman, who now took unfettered charge of 
monetary and credit policy. 

Norman was a characteristic figure of the period. A man of striking 
appearance, with an unorthodox taste in clothes and hats, he looked 
more like a Spanish grandee than a city magnate; but he ruled the 
City of London with a rod of iron. Ostensibly eschewing publicity, he 
moved in a perpetual limelight of alibis; yet, being technically respon- 
sible to no one but his self-chosen court of directors, he was never 
called upon to justify, or even to explain, his policy. This was one of 
sustained deflation, and the results were dire. A general strike. A coal 
stoppage which dragged on for months, embittered the miners beyond 


repair, and cost the country £800,000,000. A standing army of well 
over 1, 000,000 unemployed. A “crippled heavy industry. A Tuined agri-- 


could only be filled by force. er ee GE aes 
By the beginning of 1922 it was clear that: a Sarge effort must 


be made to retrieve Europe from the political and economic morass 
. the real burden of the national debt was doubled. 


_ Our group was immediately dubbed the Y.M.C.A.; and none of us — 
_ cut any ice at all. By the end of the Parliament Baldwin and Ramsay — 
MacDonald were already beginning to exchange the friendly glances 


_stood the psychological problems underlying the industrial revolution of 


humanity; buts he showed less concern over the long agony of the 


~ feel safe, and to be let alone; and he saw to it that they were let alone, 


ea | Gata devoted sxchicinely to the criticism of literature are scarce in 1 this ee: 


: founding | a new. ‘Oxford * school of criticism in rivalry with the so-called 


Lys 
ior syhich all es saceifice were demanded. The wh oc 
of course, highly agreeable to the rentier class, despite the fact that 


With the solitary exception of the De-rating Act, driven em bye : | 
Mr. Churchill, the Parliament of 1924-29 achieved precisely nothing. - 
The spectre of massive unemployment was ever present to haunt us; 
but, as the distressed areas were out of sight, it was not difficult for 
the middle classes, including the prosperous artisans in the sheltered 
trades, and, I must add, the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to put them out of mind. This indeed was a primary -object of what 


was held: to be civilised behaviour in the twenties. They were un- 


pleasing; so they were re-christened ‘ special’ areas, and conveniently a 
forgotten. Outside the House of Commons Keynes fought despera:ely, — 
and vainly, against the policy of deflation. Inside, a small Conservative — 
group of which I was a member tried—equally vainly—to galvanise — 
the Government into some sort of activity; while Sir Oswald Mosley, 
on the Labour benches, lashed himself into a frenzy of frustration. — 


that resulted in the formation of that so-called National Government — 
which excluded from office—permanently, it hoped—the only two men 
of authentic genius in our public life. : 
For fifteen years Mr. Baldwin dominated the. political scene. No — 
adequate picture has yet been painted of him. And indeed the contra- | 
dictions in his character were truly astonishing. He had all the qualities 
of a great diplomat, yet took no interest in foreign affairs. He despised — 
oratory, and was himself a great orator. He mistrusted brains, although 
he was unquestionably the ablest politician of the day. He loved political 
power, but had no great desire to do anything with it. He spoke often 
of the missing generation, but I do not think he missed it very much, 
He certainly took no very energetic steps to replace it. He well under- 


our time, and his speeches on this subject revealed a broad and deep 


miners and the plight of the distressed areas than, for example, Mr. 
Churchill. Above all, he understood middle- class England. There was 
no call here for experiment and adventure, for bold imaginative leader- 
ship, for greatness. He knew that the middle-classes wanted only to 


and left undisturbed. As Acton said of Liverpool, the secret of his 
policy was that he had none. Is this a fair portrait? Not quite. There 
were occasions, as in the famous speech on the Trades Disputes Bill, # 
when he reached the heights. I believe the reason for his long, tenacious, { 
successful hold over the electorate is probably to be found in the simple aang © 
fact that he was, fundamentally, a nice man; and the country knew it. N 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini had still to prove, conclusively, that in ie 
this century niceness is not enough. a 
A decade which struck down greatness wherev er and whenever it _ ey 
raised its head; which enthroned political mediocrity; which preferred 


Poincaré to Clemenceau and Stalin to Trotsky; which overthrew Lloyd = 


George and murdered Rathenau; which dissolved the Grand Alliance 

that might have preserved the peace of the world; which paid lip-service 
to the principle of collective security, but rejected Briand’s protocol  —__ 
for Europe; which refused to listen to Keynes; which attempted to 


_ return to complete laissez-faire, and culminated in the greatest economic my 


ee 


disaster known to history, can hardly be acclaimed. Still it was isons 3 
for. some of us—whiled it lasted. —Third Programeute 


country, and one must: therefore extend a warm welcome to Essays in 
Criticism which is published in Oxford (Basil Blackwell, annual subscrip- ‘ 
tion, 15s.). The editor, Mr. F. W. Bateson, disclaims any intention ate 


“ee ae 


‘Cambridge’ school. His criteria will be constructiveness, social relev- — 
ance, and scholarly standards. The first number opens appropriately with — 
an excellent defence of Matthew Arnold by John Holloway, and other 
contributions deal with Hardy (L. A. G. Strong), Poe (Montgomery __ 
Belgion), ‘ The Family Reunion’ (J.- Middleton. Murry) and ‘ Teaching 
English in the Universities ’ (Geoffrey Tillotson). Mr. Muir 
but adequately amusing ‘ centenary eclogue’ on Peowen (cr 
verse is rare, but a’ pleasant change),~ ~and the | editor begins a very 
5 Dictionary of Critical Terms’. Mr, Eliot’s name had to be dragged 
and it is done by reprinting a note on. ‘Tres Brotancinlities 
ri of 1922 which the author. had ‘ ene see fy 


_ beloved Albert is for 
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FEBRUARY 15 1951 


The Prince Consort: a Revaluation 


N a May morning, a century ago, 70,000 people collected 
in Hyde Park to watch Queen Victoria open the Great 
Exhibition in the huge glass house, or Crystal Palace as 
it was nicknamed. When she got back to Buckingham Palace 
‘This day is one of the greatest and 


she wrote in her private diary: 
most: glorious of our 
lives, with which to 
my pride and joy, the 
name of my dearly 


ever associated ’, Cer- 
tainly that was no 
exaggeration. Without 
the energy, the expert 
knowledge and . the 
enthusiasm of Prince 
Albert there would 
‘have been no exhibi- 
tion. 

What was this 
reserved, handsome, 
clever prince from 
South Germany really 
like? Many ,people 
have tried to answer 
that question, but I 
am not sure if any of 
them have succeeded. 
The picture they have 
drawn for us is clear 
in outline, but it is 
not precise. It is 
slightly blurred—tike 
a photograph taken by 


the tremulous, impatient inibets of a child. As we look at the photo- 
graph all we can say is (and we are trying to be kind): 


who it’s meant to be’. 


So if we want to understand the Prince Consort I think we must 


first tackle that question: why is it difficult 
for us to catch a true likeness of him? I 
suggest the answer would be this. He was 
not only born a foreigner, but he remained 
one. When he married (and he was only 
twenty), he wrote to the Queen these 
words, a few weeks before he left Germany 
for the wedding: ‘ Think of my position, 
dear Victoria. I am leaving my home with 
all its old associations, all my bosom friends, 
and going to a country in which everything 
is new and strange to me’. He lived in this 
country for twenty-one years—exactly half 
his life—but like an animal which finds 
itself enclosed and observed, he was always 
watchful—never quite at his ease with us. 
He never spoke or wrote perfect English. 
Now, if it ever happened that anyone wished 
to write your life or mine after we were 
dead, the book would be based in part on 
our letters. Unluckily the Prince’s letters— 
largely because he did not fully understand 
English—are rather involved and spun out. 
‘They do not by any manner of means do 
him justice. 
After letters, the most important material 


for a biographer is anecdotes—observation 


of character or stories about the person in 
question told by those who had known him 


a 


THE -LISTENER 


By ROGER FULFORD 


‘The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851’, by Henry Windham Phillips: 

the Prince Consort (looking at plan); Richard Cobden (seated, extreme left); Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph 

Paxton (standing, with hands on table); Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel (standing, left and right 
of the Prince Consort’s chair); and Lord Derby (seated, extreme right) 


‘Well, I know 


255, 
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well. For example, the familiar sayings of Queen Victoria, like “I wilf 
be good’ when she was told that she would one day be queen, or ‘ We 
are not amused ’ when she detected’ someone trying to mimic her, seem 
at once to light up her character and personality. About the Prince few 
such tales survive. There is a reason for this. 


He was. not only 
reserved, but he was 
apprehensive of giving 
himself away. He 
always felt that what 
he said was likely to 
be repeated and dis- 
torted—that the gos- 
sips would fasten on 
it like flies on a bit 
of bad meat. He had 
good grounds for this, 
because once, when hé 
was discussing Poland 
with a friend, he said: 
“The Poles deserve 
our sympathy as little 
as the Irish do’. 
By’ some mischance 
this saying got into 
the newspapers. As 
may be imagined, it 
was not exactly popu- 
lar in Ireland! But if 
he was suspicious of 
us, our forbears were 
likewise suspicious of 
him. They believed 
that he was marrying 
the Queen for her 


among them are 


money. As a scurrilous rhymester put it: 
«He comes to take for better or for worse 


England’s fat Queen and England’s fatter purse. 


a photograph 


Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort: 
taken in 1854 ; 
Illustrations: Victoria and Albert Museum 


though in the interests of historical,accuracy I hasten to add that the 


Queen was not fat. It was believed that he 
was a secret Roman Catholic and the Prime 
Minister was obliged to tell the Queen that 
there was no enthusiasm for her marriage. 
Later, when we were fighting the Russians 
at the time of the Crimean War, people 
convinced themselves that the Prince was 
giving information to the enemy. A large 
crowd of the citizens of London actually 
collected in front of the Tower because they 
believed they were going to see the Prince 
brought there in chains. 

So let us roll away the fogs of misunder- 
standing on both sides and try to see what 
the Prince Consort was really like. His most 
remarkable gift was in a sense wisdom— 
though perhaps wisdom is not exactly the 
word I want. Of the Prince I think it would 
be better to say that he was sensible—and 
gifted besides with good judgment and 
great foresight. I will give you an illustra- 
tion of this. In the autumn of 1861 this 
country was on the brink of war with the 
Americans. In November one of our 
passenger steamers — the Trent — was 
stopped in the Atlantic by an American 
warship. Four passengers were removed 
from the Trent and taken captive. When 
the Trent docked at Southampton the full 


Ae 


--He comforted and encouraged me’. 
that there was nothing mean or petty about the Prince. The position 


"story cand like le ane a publi” indignat he 
Prime Minister said: ‘The Yankees are living in a fool’s “paradise 


The Cabinet decided to instruct the British Minister in Washington - 
to demand from the Americans a full apology and the immediate return — 
of the four passengers. The despatch, in those a was sent down to 
_ Windsor for the Queen’s approval. | 


Naturally on all matters of importance she was advices by “fie 
Prince. He generally worked on government business early in the morn- 
ing before breakfast, and he would hand the result to the Queen so 
that she might correct his English, saying to her: ‘Here’s a draft I 
have done for you. Read it. I should think it would do’. As soon as he 

saw the draft which the Cabinet was proposing to send to the Ameri- — 
cans, he saw the risk that it would make war inevitable. He accordingly 


. suggested that the Cabinet should include an expression of hope 
that the captain of the American naval vessel was not acting 


under instructions from his Government, or if he was that he had 
not properly understood them. He likewise urged the inclusion of a 
sentence to the effect that Her Majesty’s Government were unwilling 
to believe that the United States Government intended wantonly to 
insult England. The Cabinet accepied all these modifications of the 
despatch and there can, I think, be no doubt that their inclusion went 
a long way towards avoiding a war. When the Prince handed this draft 
to the Queen he said to her: ‘I am so weak I have scarcely been 
able to hold the pen’. Fourteen days pita at the age of forty-two, 
he was dead from ayphas fever. : 
An Pxaniple of Unselfishness 

I should have said that the death of the Prince Consort was a a tragedy 
—if that particular word had not been one of the most. overworked 


‘and abused in the language. Yet for the Queen the death of the~ of all men, ought to be the object of the exertion of each individual. In — 


Prince was certainly a calamity, and had in it the elements of tragedy. 
For the Prince had devoted his life to making hers smooth and 
easy. No one has expressed this more clearly than the Queen herself. 
She said: ‘My thoughts were his. He guided’ and protected me. 
Here again I think we can see 


of the Prince Consort is a curious one, because the husband must 
“by the nature of things subordinate himself to his wife. He had to 
bow to her in public; he had always to lead her forward; when she 
sat down he stood behind her. He described his position as ‘most ~ 
peculiar and delicate’ 
own individuality in that of the Queen. He refused to become the 
Commander-in-Chief, because he felt that he ought to have no position 


, and no authority independent of the Queen. Surely this is.the hall-mark - 


‘of a man who was truly unselfish and humble-minded. | 
I should like to give some instances of the Prince’s foresight. Here 

he is writing to the Prime Minister on British policy in South Africa 

in the eighteen-fifties : 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the immense value of the interior 
of Africa in the future. It is on that account amongst others that I 
so much regret the policy of the Government in establishing independent 
Republics, behind our Colony of the Cape, which cut it off entirely 
from the interior, and place between us and the interior a foreign race 
bent on exterminating the natives rather than civilising them. 


How much blood would have been saved in the Boer War, and how. 


much suspicion in Africa today, if those counsels had been heeded. 
___ During the Crimean War, when we were fighting the Russians, the 
Prince urged the Government to consider making a surprise attack by_ 
submarines on the great Russian naval base of Cronstadt. A committee 
of naval officers said that such an operation was not feasible. To this 
the Prince answered: * Surely it is impossible that such an important 


~ new invention as submarine navigation should be useless in the hands 


of men of genius’. It was not till thirty-five years after this that the 
‘British Admiralty began to see the full possibilities of submarines. 
In the last year of his life, the Prince Consort was given by the 


Queen a pair of breech-loading rifles for shooting in the Highlands. 


They were made by a famous gunsmith then in Old Bond Street, and 
were an enormous advance on the old-fashioned muzzle loader, and 
he immediately wrote to the Cabinet urging that the Army should 
~change to breech-loading rifles. He emphasised the great advantage 
_ over the muzzle loader; that the soldier could load them i in any position 
without having to expose himself. ‘I load mine’, <= wrote, ‘lying 
‘stretched out in the heather ’. 

After his death the Queen—and this was perfectly paratel? overet 
~ his memory with praise which was somewhat exaggerated and monoton- 
ous. aha became slightly bored with it: 


But from the start he determined to sink his. 


they ‘shrugged their 


Sot a blameless life’, has Beane encouraged the idea that the Pr 
a species of plaster saint. He seems sometimes to be almost od 
to be true. But I hope I can make it clear that the Prince was in fact 
‘ far more human than is often imagined. ee 
After he had been in this _country for some time, ‘the Paar a 
to a Bishop: ‘In England there is nothing whatever to do except tO. 
‘become a rogue or to marry’. That may sound rather offensive, but - _¥ 
a hundred years ago it was not altogether untrue. Men after long hours 
in factory, mine or shop sank into the public house as their sole recrea~ 
tion. Women with large families and slender means toiled in their — 
homes from dawn to dusk. There were no cinemas, no football matches, — 
no radio, no cheap railway excursions to seaside or country, no bicycles, A : 
very few .clubs and practically no libraries. The Prince was right: © — 
there was remarkably little to do. Against that background consider the | 
Great Exhibition, or, as’ Thackeray called it, the sublime museum. | 


The exhibition was an effort by the Prince to introduce a splash of 
colour and gaiety into the drab world of mid- Victorian England. To 
take them out of themselves, we might say. 

One other way in which the Prince was before his time, wiser than © 
his own generation—a hundred years ago Englishmen, especially the 
business and commercial classes, were, one must confess, outstandingly — 
selfish. Horribly so, really. Indeed, it was only possible to triumph in 
business by hustling those who faltered, by trampling on the frail and 
unlucky. Of this evil the Prince and a handful of enlightened English-. 
men were acutely conscious. You can see this from some words which 
he himself wrote in the introduction to the catalogue of the Exhibition: 

‘ The progress of the human race, resulting from the common labour 


promoting. this end we are accomplishing the will of the great and 
‘blessed God’. We can understand why one of those full-blooded out- 
spoken old uncles of Queen Victoria said of the Prince: ‘He is af 
terrible Liberal—almost a Radical’. 2m 
The Prince Consort really had much more-in common with 1951 

' than with 1851. A century ago many of the well-to-do cared for nothing 
except sport, cards, racing and a good glass of wine. The Prince was 
himself a sportsman and passionately loved shooting, but the following 
anecdote illustrates the difference between him and the more free and 
easy members of the English aristocracy. Once, at Windsor, his game- 
keeper used some: juridly bad language. The Prince remonstrated with | 
him, but he could‘not help laughing when the man said: ‘I do pe ise 
-Your Royal Highness, but at my last Place, when I was with Lord 
Lichfield, they never minded swearing’. But although the Prince shot __ 
beautifully, rode beautifully and skated superbly, these accomplishments - 
never filled his life. They were only recreations. His real interests were F: 

art, music and the study of science. That is why the smart set in the 

aristocracy, whose knowledge of music was confined to the merry notes 
of a hunting horn, sarcastically called him ‘the pretty curate’. He had 

a real understanding of music and he played magnificently on the organ. 

His knowledge and appreciation of pictures it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. He exercised an important influence on public taste, especially in 

eee the public to look back to some of the earlier masters. 


Killed gs Overwork? 


| 
What I should assess as the predominant characteristic of the Prince ‘ 
-was his unselfishness, as indeed I have already suggested. He toiled ; 
away at politics and at the management of the Queen’s vast and intricate 
concerns. Indeed, was the Queen far from the truth when she said that _— 
he killed: himself with work? He once wrote to his eldest daughter— 
the mother of the Kaiser—about what he called the treadmill of — 
never-ending business. ‘ The -donkey at Carisbrooke, which you will — : 
remember, is my true counterpart’, he remarked. ‘He would far =: 
rather munch thistles in the Castle moat than turn the wheel at the BS 
4 


Castle well’. 

So with the Prince. Instead of studying ethical papers. he would - 
have far rather spent his time listening to a concert, attending a lecture — f ; 
on some recent scientific discovery, or sorting the magnificent collection 
of prints in the Royal Collection. But he sacrificed his personal $ 
inclinations to his desire to help the Queen. Today we can agree with | .- 
the lines of that great poet who, writing of thé Prince, sald?! "ie “% 

; Sweet nature gilded=by the gracious lear i 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art. ey es 
- Dear to ose land and ours, a Prince indeed. 
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os = {HE Ae oft Gyeniices. |. Where should we look for it? To 
sige _ define or analyse hay we mean by greatness is almost as 
ete aan tiondi ‘as to answer the question: ‘What is poetry?’ Few’ 
-- JH of us could say, and yet most of us recognise it, I think, when 


happens to come our way. As Dr. ae said: ‘ We all know what 
t is, but it is not easy to tell what it is’ 

So I think there have been moments in the lives of every one of 
us when, like the shepherds, we have ‘seen a great light’, when we 
have felt ourselves, known ourselves, to be ° 
___ in the presence of greatness. I have felt this - 

instinctive certainty on several ‘different 
es occasions in my life. I felt ie as a girl of 
_ nineteen, _ — when I. first met Winston 

~ Churchill. I felt it again with Henry James 

aoe suppose no two men could have been | 
more different than’ those two). I felt it with 
“Arthur Balfour and again, very differently, 
with Edward Grey. I felt it, with a curious 
detachment, about my own father. 
What was it that they had in common, . 
shat -one felt about them all? I can only 
_ describe it as a sense of scale, of stature, 
of power in reserve. Yes, and another thing 
they gave was light, a sudden lightning flash 
arcane new horizons, giving new meaning 
even to the nearest, most familiar things,.so 
__ that I saw them as though for the first time. 
But, of course, this almost mystical con- — 
-  -viction is just a personal ‘ hunch’ without 
validity or proof. The “mark of greatness’ 
_ that one individual sees may not be visible 
to others—may not exist in fact. 
- -  QObjectively, in the cold light of reason, 
where should we look ‘for greatness? In 
intellectual power? In mastery of men and 
_ circumstance? In courage? In creative art? 
_ Or in simplicity of heart and in sheer good- 
ness? All these may be the attributes of 
greatness, and yet not one of them is in 
itself the yardstick by which greatness can 
be measured. An intellectual giant may be 
amoral pigmy. There have been great men who were males gad also 
_ others who were infinitely complex. Goodness itself is not a test. The 
_ good are not always great, nor (alas!) are the great always good. We 
recognise great artists when they speak to us through their own 
medium—of words and music, form and colour—but outside that code, 
* that medium which transmits their magic, should we inevitably hail 
them as great human beings? 
_ One quality alone appears to me to be an essential factor of all 
_ greatness, in its infinite variety of form, and that is single-mindedness, 
and, within the sphere of that single-mindedness, integrity. Outside that 
sphere endless flaws, follies, frailties can, and do, co-exist with greatness. 
I have often thought that one of the great men of the past I should 
amaoat like to have known was Abraham Lincoln. I want now to speak of 
ho must in some ways have resembled him, and whose life work 
'” ab same as Lincoln’s, the making of a nation—Thomas Masaryk, 
who liberated and redeemed his people, who freed his country from the 
a _ Austrian yoke, welded it into an independent democracy, and who, 
when I knew him, had become its first President. 
It was during the first world war, in 1915, that I first heard his 
"name. My father, who was then Prime Minister, told me that he was 
going to preside at a lec at poe s College given by Masaryk. “ And 
who is Masaryk?’ I asked. saryk?’ he replied, ‘He is perhaps 
the greatest living European ’. _I think that no one would have been 
-more surprised at hearing himself thus described: than Masaryk him- 
self. He certainly never thought of himself as a man of destiny. Yet 
; ornting cog course of his emazing career and achievement, we cannot 
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Thomas Masaryk (1850-1937), the first President of 
Czechoslovakia 


‘Thomas Masaryk 


BONHAM CARTER. 


y / 
but recognise him as an instrument of destiny, the faithful. and fearless 
servant of a great design. = 
_ His father was a Slovak peasant, born-in serfdom in one of the 
Imperial Estates. (He tells how as a boy he taught his own father to 


impressed by the hunger and the ardour of his mind, persuaded his 
parents to allow him to be trained as a teacher. He became Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Prague, and his fame as a philosopher 

a eae and historian spread far and wide, and with 
it the ferment of his’ influence over the 
younger generation of Czechs and Slovaks. 


to national consciousness, but (in the words 
of Benes) he ‘ brought. their patriotism to 
European and world horizons’. He believed 
that national freedom was an essential con- 
dition of the international unity of which he 
dreamed. For three centuries under the Habs- 
burgs his people had been subjugated and 
oppressed. Their lands had been confiscated, 


demned, their books and Bibles burnt. 

_ Masaryk was not a natural revolutionary. 
He hated violence but he knew what was 
at stake—freedom of thought and con- 
science, every tradition, principle, convic- 
tion he held dear. He knew that he could 
save the soul of his people. And with the 
outbreak of war in 1914 he knew the hour 
had struck for action. A lonely professor, 


fluence behind him, knowing full well that 
he was risking lifelong exile or death upon 
the gallows, he» made his escape from 
Czechoslovakia, determined to return only 
when he could bring with him the’ freedom 
of his people. 

hopes on Russia. Masaryk thought otherwise. 
He es that freedom was not to be found in Tsarist Russia. He turned 
to the West. He ‘made the fire of his own faith burn in every Allied 
country. He converted to his cause the Allied Governments and peoples. 
He then set about making an army. The main body of Czech prisoners-of- 
war was in Russia and there he went. He had hardly arrived when the 
Bolshevik Revolution broke out, and amidst the chaos and bloodshed of 
civil war, with the Russian Army in.collapse and dissolution, he raised 
his Czech Legion of over 50,000 men and determined to transfer them 
to the Western Front, where every man was needed. Transport from 
Archangel was impossible. ‘The -shortest way to France and home’, 
he wrote, ‘was the longest—across Siberia and round the world’. 
And thus the Czech Legion went, on their epic march from Russia 
to the Western Front. It was this military feat of a so-called ‘ vagrant 
professor ’, then aged sixty-seven, which won for Czechoslovakia formal 
recognition as a fighting Ally. Once more it was a nation. Masaryk 
wrote simply: ‘So we are free and shall be free! We had managed 
it after all! ’ 


I first met President Masaryk in 1935. His son Jan, who was my 


dear friend, had asked me to come to Prague from Geneva, where I 
had been attending the meetings of the League of Nations. Jan met me 
at the station and we drove together through the streets of Prague, 
that fairy-tale city, to Lany, the President’s country-house. I shall never 
forget the atmosphere of Lany—the servants in their traditional peasant 
dressés who received one as a friend, the soldiers on guard outside, 
who wore in daily rotation the uniforms of the various Allied nations 
who had taken part,in the liberation of Czechoslovakia. 


write.) He was apprenticed to a blacksmith until his schoolmaster, . . 


To them he was indeed, as he has been . 
called, an ‘ Awakener ’—the herald of a new ~ 
day. He not only aroused his own people ~ 


their language proscribed, their faith con- - 


sixty-four years old, without money or in- | 


Most Czechs in those days pinned their . 


2 Se 2 te 
a had come down early to aaner and I ‘was ralone when ithe 


came into the room—so quietly that I did not hear him until I saw of 
_ standing» before me an old man, tall and very upright. He had the 


‘face of a scholar, and he wore riding-clothes with the red ribbon of the 


oe Légion d’Honneur in his coat. I had an impression of grave simplicity, 
of quite unconscious dignity, and, as we talked, of absolute directness » 


and of a kind of penetrating understanding. One felt that he saw through 
human beings like glass (his own people as well as others). He was 
so natural, so intensely real, that he exorcised in others all pretentious- 
‘ness or pretence. I remember that when I spoke of the insuperable 
difficulties he had overcome he said: ‘It wasn’t difficult really, because 
it was so clear what I had to do’. That had been true of his whole life. 
He was no Hamlet. He saw right and wrong in clear unblurred lines, 
_ and stood for right whatever it might cost him. 

The motive force of Masaryk’s life, the touchstone of his character, 
was devotion to the truth. Time and again he risked all to bear 
witness to it. Twice in his own country he aroused a storm of anger 
against himself, once when he exposed as forgeries some faked: manu- ° 
scripts which were regarded as national heirlooms—‘ Our pride, our 
culture’, he said, ‘must not be based upon a lie’—and again when 
he fought the battle of a Jewish tramp falsely accused of ritual murder. 
In the struggle for his country’s freedom he recognised the harsh 
fact that, as he himself said, ‘Revolution and war are not waged 
without deceit and lies. But I am convinced that even in rebellion 
the straight road is the shortest’. In his philosophy and learning he 
pursued the same aim; truth in thought was to be sought so that it 
might be applied to daily life. “I have never ’, he said, ‘ recognised 
any antagonism between theory and practice ’. = 
A distinction is often drawn between men of- thought and men of 
action. Masaryk is a rare case of one whose greatness in the field of 


\ 


, By 


N the welter of changes that we see happening in the world in our 
time, can we make out which change is the most important? It 
is difficult, of course, to judge things that are happening under 

our noses. We are apt to single out, as important, the things that 

seem to matter most immediately to us—things like wars and rumours 

of wars, or things like economic crises. So, if we are trying . to see 

current events in perspective, we must use our imaginations to jump 

clear of the present and picture ourselves looking back at our own age 

from some distant date in the future in which our twentieth century — 
will be ancient history. 

What, out of all that is happening today, seems hikély to stand out. 
prominently in that distant historical view? My own guess would be 
that the historians of the distant future will find that the great event 
of our time is the meeting of east and west. This, I believe they will 
say, was the historic eyent that set the world’s history on a new course. 
The west, these future historians may declare, forced the world into 
unity by casting round it the network of a modern system of com- 
munications. The rest of the world now found itself compelled to meet 
the west, and the first effect of this encounter was to turn upside down 
the lives of all the non-western peoples. That is the phase through 
which the world’s history is passing in our day. But these future his- 

~-torians will probably go on to record a later chapter in the story which 
so far remains unwritten. After the non-western peoples had been 
“forced to meet the west and to adjust their traditional ways of life - 
to the requirements of a westernised world, they began, our future 
historians will perhaps tell us, to exert counter-influences on the west, - 
and this blend of eastern and western civilisations was the origin of Ok 
world civilisation of the third millennium after Christ. - 

¢ is is mere guess-work, of course; and I may be guessing wrong; 
the next chapter of this unfinished story may take a different turn from 
what I have suggested. My point is that, however this story of the meet- 
ing between east and west turns out, it seems bound to prove to have 
been one of the outstanding events of history; and so, whatever may be 


going to happen in the next chapter, the present chapter is certainly — 


well worth snidying, 


7 


in sentimental yearning for the weal of the whole world. It must not — 
be a mere word on paper but a deed and a constant doing. . 
can I imagine mankind? I see a poor child that I can help. That child — 


- the surest tie between Sein is their inborn love of their fellow-men. And — 


‘truth. ‘ Truth will prevail’ was the official watchword of the new 


with, is dead—dead, as we are told, by his own hand.” 


J apan and 


ARNOLD 


and above the economic side with which he happened to be concerned 
professionally for many years. In this book his principal subject is the | 
history of Japan from the closing of the country, early in the seventeenth = 
- century, down to 1894; but the book covers more ground than the title 
conveys. It also covers the sixteenth century, in which Japan.was 
remarkably receptive to western influences; and in the opening chapters 
there is a general account and discussion of the meeting between east 
and west in all ages and in all parts of the world. - is 


the initiative and to remain, all through, much more in control of the 


_ the Portuguese in oe sta he rege 1540, Pete, 


* Cresset Press. 42s. 


fact that he was a t pbileplie Perth ieee to make him a cre 
statesman. 

He -expressed- his own- philosophy in his life—and_ ae occasionally om 
and very simply in words. Humanity’, he said, ‘does not consist 


. How 
is mankind to me . . . Men have their roots in eternity, but on earth 


Justice is the arithmetic of love’. - 4 iY 
Masaryk built his democracy on his faith—in freedom, leche ‘and 


Republic. And he died confident that a structure based on such founda- 
tions must endure. Today we see his life’s work shattered and in ruins. 
In his own country and over tracts of eastern Europe the cause of © 
freedom for which he lived, and countless others died, is overthrown. 
The torch of truth he held so high has been put out. His own son, faced 
by a monstrous evil which he could neither challenge nor make terms : 


The tragedy of Thomas Masaryk is the tragedy of our times. If 
his great spirit still walks the land he loved, what would he say to 
his own people and to us? I think that he- would say, in the words of 
his great forerunner Comenius, ‘I believe before God that when the 
storms of wrath have passed, to thee shall return the rule over thine 
own things, O Czech people’. I believe that’ he would say, ‘ Awake. 
Relight the lamp, so thar once more men may believe us when we 
say “ Truth will prevail” ’ —Home Service 


TOYNBEE oo a 


wide choice of fields; he can study it in China or in Turkey, in Russia 
or in India or in the Arab countries; but, among all the possibilities, 
the Japanese case is one of the most attractive; and when a master of 
the subject publishes a masterly book on it; the opportunity for taking 
stock .is one that ought not to be lost. This is why I am glad to have 
the chance of saying something to you about Sir George Sansom’s __ 
recently published book on The Western World and fapan*. Sir George 
‘Sansom has the double qualification of being an experienced man of ~ 
affairs as well as an accomplished scholar. He has lived and worked 
in Japan as a British public servant, and he has broadened his personal 
interest in Japan to include all sides of Japanese life and history, over __ 


Anyone who sets out to study this meeting of east and west has a : 
nN 


The Japanese people’s handling of their relations with the west 
during the last four centuries is a particularly interesting story for 
several reasons. For one thing, the Japanese seem to have been more 
aware than most eastern peoples that,-in meeting the west, they were 
facing a formidable problem that was going to be fateful for their own + 
destinies. Then, i in grappling with this problem, they managed to retain” 


situation than, for example, their neighbours in China and India at 
certain stages of their relations with the west. A third distinguishing — 
feature of Japan’s handling of her western problem was that she dealt 
with it experimentally and did not hesitate to make bold new departures 
amounting, on at least two historic occasions, to outright reversal of 
policies that had failed to stand the test of prolonged practical Bosra 
The main lines of the story are famliar: after the first ap inc 


ee and rune after 1637, the country 
Christianity was banned by the Japanese Government 
apane converts: to peasy were as tenacious in 


rent downwards, were in 1 continuing to use the new western 
s. When the ban on Christianity i in Japan was at last removed 
_ in 1873, a number of Japanese village communities proved to have 
» been practising Christianity secretly for more than 230 years, though 
the penalty f for detection bad been eatin 


f Fe +s 
Os towards Political Unification 

__ The banning of Christianity i in Japan and the closing of the country 
after 1637 were political measures taken as precautions against the 


_ danger that a continuance of intercourse with the west might result in. 
_ Japan’s losing her independence. At the moment when the Portuguese 


4 

ss arrived in Japan, the country was just beginning to move towards 
~ political unification after 400 years and more of political disunion and 
anarchy. Whether this sixteenth-century movement towards unification 
was stimulated and hastened by a consciousness that Japan was now 
: - exposed to a’new danger from the west is an interesting question on 


which there ‘seems to be no conclusive historical evidence. Anyway, 


Japan: did come under a single Government before the end of the six-. 
a teenth century, and this central Government, after its establishment, was 


certainly afraid of being challenged by revolts of restive local feudal 
__Tords on whom it had imposed its suzerainty with great difficulty. 

‘The Government seems to have feared that it might be overthrown 

e by a feudal revolt if the covertly dissident feudal lords could enlist 

the support of the Japanese converts to the Roman Catholic form of 

_ Christianity, and if these Japanese converts could count on being able 


a to call in to their aid one of the Roman Catholic Christian naval powers. — 


These fears were not fantastic. The policy of suppressing Christianity 
vin Japan, and insulating the country-from all but a minimum of inter- 
_ course with the west, seems to have been planned and executed in order 


5 insulating the country at the price of withdrawing from competition with 
the Western Powers for the prizes of trade and colonisation in the 
_ Pacific. Seventeenth-century Japanese statesmen could not, of ‘course, 
_ foresee how hard Japan would find herself hit by this renunciation in 
a later age. In the nineteenth, century, when Japan came out of her 
a _ seclusion, and her people ceased to restrict the growth of her popula- 
ee tion, she found that the empty spaces round the Pacific that had a 
suitable climate. had all been occupied by western colonising powers 

. while Japan had been in voluntary seclusion. 
‘Why, in the nineteenth century, did Japan suddenly reverse her 
policy for the second time? Why did she then revert from a policy of 
fay __ seclusion, which she had been practising for more than 230 years, to 
_ the policy of active intercourse with the west, and eager receptiyeness 
- to .western ways of life, which.she had practised in the sixteenth 
century? This nineteenth-century Japanese revolution seems to have 
* _had two distinct causes. In the first place, intelligent people in Japan 
had come to recognise that Japan, with her now antiquated sixteenth- 
century western armaments, had come to be helpless in the nineteenth 
century against Western Powers which had been forging ahead along 
ee path of technological invention while Japan had been stagnating. 
_ In the nineteenth century the Western Powers were strong enough to 
force an entry into Japan if they chose. Wide-awake people in Japan 
d come to realise this before Commodore Perry’s squadron cast 

anchor, uninvited, in Yedo Bay in 1853. 

_ Even the senile Tokugawa eembcumenh was wise enough to take the 
eel hint. It was quickly recognised that, as a consequence of a 
__new western technological revolution, accomplished while Japan had 


1 1 asleep, Japan’s perpetual aim of preserving her political indepen- 


fide ys 


pe the latest devices of a western technique. 

The second cause of the revolution through which Japan put herself 
Gq between 1853 and 1869 was the existence of a body of able young 
on ; the Samurai, or feudal retainers, who could not find scope 
ingeati in the narrow field of local feudal administration. 
set reolised- that they could have no careers so long as 


~*~ 


_ to forestall this danger. The danger appeared so acute in a seventeenth- 
century Japanese Government’s eyes that they decided to parry it by 


id could no longer be secured if Japan did not now resume her. 
Rog sptcirapte intercourse with the west in order to learn from the” 


remained in oe ‘saddle, and they. were 


ae wider stage in a generation 


the great crises in her history jowing to the reappearance of the western - 
problem i ina form in which it could no longer be ignored. After giving 
the doddering Tokugawa regime its quietus on the ground that it had 
betrayed its trust by tamely yielding to foreign pressure, these young 
men in 1868 took over the government in the name of the ancient but 
long since faineant imperial dynasty, and proceeded to carry out with — 
vigour and decision a policy of intensive westernisation which, by the 
eighteen-sixties, was the only policy that could save Japan’s life. 

But where had this body of able and comparatively well-informed 
young men sprung from in a country that, when Commodore Perry” 
arrived in 1853, was still, to all outward appearance, vegetating in the 
Middle Ages? This question brings us to the most fascinating aspect 
of a never dull story; for it is here that Sir George Sansom, with his 
intimate knowledge of Japanese history, pulls aside the conventional 
- backcloth to the stage of Japanese history, and takes us behind the 
scenes. What he shows us is the failure and eventual breakdown of the 
attempt to “freeze” Japanese life which had been made by the Toku- 
_ gawa Government since the early years of the seventeenth century, and 
which had been pursued with might and main since 1637, when the 
policy of ‘freezing’ the Japanese feudal system was capped by that 
of cutting Japan off from intercourse with the outer world. The 
policy of ‘ freezing’ proved to be intrinsically impracticable in the long 
run, and this social experiment, for which Japan served as a laboratory 
between 1637 and 1868, is a passage of Japanese history that is of the 


“greatest general interest, for it throws light on the prospects of all 


) 


attempts, in all times and places, to arrest the process of change in human 
affairs. A study of the Japanese experiment shows that the causes of its 
‘breakdown were not factors that were peculiar to Japan, but were 
universal traits of human nature that would be bound to assert them- 
selves wherever and whenever an experiment in ‘freezing’ might be 
made. - 

_ I may, I fear, be in danger of failing to do justice to Sir George 
Sansom’s exact and subtle analysis in trying to summarise it in a few 
sentences, as I have to do in the time at my disposal in this talk. 


The essential point is, I think, that the artificial removal of certain — 


obvious tensions automatically set up other tensions, and that these 
did not become obvious till they had become far too tense for the 
Tokugawa Government to have any chance of coping with them. 
The two principal tensions that the Tokugawa regime deliberately 
removed were those arising from civil war and from foreign trade. 
The Tokugawa gave Japan the domestic peace of which she had long 
been desperately in need, by suppressing some feudal lordships out- 
right and by imposing an iron control on all the rest. They cut off 
foreign intercourse by prohibiting, not only the residence of foreigners 
in Japan (with the exception of one small and segregated Dutch settle- 
ment), but also the engagement of Japanese subjects in foreign trade. 
The Japanese merchant marine was cut down to ships that were too 


_small and frail to be used for any purpose but a coastwise traffic, and 


so the Japanese flag disappeared in the seventeenth century from the 
high seas by the Tokugawa Government’s deliberate act. 


Decline of the Feudal Lords 

But the combined effect of these two policies was not to annihilate 
the energies that the Japanese people had previously been putting into 
new channels; and the effect of this was to upset an existing internal 
balance of forces which had been brought into an artificial equilibrium. 
The force that was in decline during the Tokugawa regime was the 
force of the feudal lords and their military retainers—except for a 
minority of these retainers who found a new outlet for energies that 
could no longer be spent on fighting. They found this, in the first 
instance, in the economic administration of the feudal fiefs and in the 
acquisition of a smattering of modern western knowledge—particularly 
in the two practical fields of surgery and gunnery. The force that was 
on the rise was the force of a hitherto socially despised mercantile 
class. The Tokugawa regime purposely made the feudal lords live in 
idleness, and live beyond their means, in order to break their spirit 
and render them politically innocuous. The business men were the 
economic beneficiaries of the Tokugawa Government’s policy of de- 
pressing the spirits and depleting the treasuries of the daimyo. Over 
the course of some two centuries, a larger and larger share of the income 
that the feudal lords wrung out of the peasantry found its way into the 
merchants, pockets. Wealthy business men and impoverished but able, 

(continued on page 262) 
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hich, as they reahsed pine was bound to be confronted by one of 
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NEWS DIARY | 


February 7-13 


Wednesday, February 7 


Opposition motion condemning the Govern- 
ment for giving immediate effect to the 
nationalisation of iron and steel defeated 
by ten votes 

Political Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly rejects by forty-nine votes to 
five Soviet ‘motion accusing the United 
States of aggression in Formosa 


Foreign policy of M. Pleven approved by 
French Assembly 


Eighty-two. persons killed and 500 injured 
in New York railway accident 


Thursday, February 8 


Conservative motion. criticising Govern- 
ment’s handling of the meat situation 
defeated by eight votes in the Commons 


Minister of Labour makes statement on dock 
strike 

The Government to take over certain of the 
King’s expenses; the King to provide 
£20,000 a year by personal economies 


Friday, February 9 


Seven men charged with conspiracy to incite 
dock workers to strike illegally. 6,700 
London dockers join men on strike in 
north 


Dr. Malan, the South African Prime 
Minister, restates his Government’s case 
for the transfer of African Protectorates 
to the Union 

Commons gives second reading to Bill to 
abolish the Common Informer 


Sp 


Saturday, February 10 


Mr. Foster Dulles, President Truman’s 
Ambassador-at-large, states that the 
Japanese Government had welcomed pro- 
posals. for the maintenance of United 
States armed forces in Japan after the 
conclusion of a Peace Treaty 


United Nations patrols cross the Han River 
and enter Seoul 


More overtime worked in coal-mines 


Sunday, February 11 
United Nations patrols withdraw from Seoul 


The Prime Ministers of France and Italy 
leave for meeting on Italian Riviera 


Railway traffic between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, suspended since war, to start again 


Mr, Dulles arrives in the Philippines 


Monday, February 12 


Commons 
policy 


Communists launch counter-attack in Korea 


London dockers decide to go back to work 
but to strike again next week 


debates » Government’s foreign 


Tuesday, February 13 


United Nations troops make withdrawals in 
Korea 


Manchester dockers on strike decide to 
return but to ‘ work to rule’ 
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On February 9 seven dotk 
One of the men is seen: be 
’ Last week-end over 19,( 
London, Merseyside and 
idle. At a mass meeting on 
agreed to return to work « 
the seven men will 


The Gold Coast’s first general election took place last week 
when members were chosen for the new Legislative Assembly. 
In this photograph the returning’ officer of the Asamankese 
sub-district presents the two opposimg candidates to the voters. 
For the benefit of illiterates each candidate “wears a symbol 
to denote his party 


A February day near Terlir 


Right: ‘ Prodigy of Gaidrew’, supreme champion. 
Angus Show, on February 5. At the sale the bull 
—a record price for the 


‘ Twynstar Dyma-Fi’; Welsh’ terrier bitch owned by Captain 
and Mrs, I. H. Thomas which was adjudged. the Champion of 
Champions at Cruft’s Dog.Show~at Olympia ‘on Saturday 
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rged at Bow Street Magistrates’ Court with conspiring to incite illegal strikes. 
ry supporters after he and the other six accused had been released on bail. 
sre on strike in 
- and 150 ships 
, London dockers 
sbruary 20, when 
>in court 


os 


Riflemen of the United States Tenth Corps in Korea cover a group of 
buildings where communist guerrillas are making a stand 


THEIR LEVES 
JHE SERMICE UI 
ERE COUNTRY 
RING THESE ORD" 
WORLD WAR 


#4. Two pages from the Women’s Voluntary Services Roll’ of Honour 

| which records the names of 241 members who lost their lives during 

the war. The volume, which is illuminated and inscribed in gold 
; on vellum, is to tour the country 


Perth Aberdcen- 
r 8,500 guineas 
a ? 


A photograph taken on board the aircraft-carrier ‘ Indomitable’ during her 

voyage to Gibraltar where she will join other ships of the Home Fleet. 

The British Mediterranean and Homé Fleets, with the American Sixth 
Fleet, are carrying out joint exercises in the Mediterranean this week 
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new active elements that, in the course of the Tokugawa period, had authors of the policy of ‘ freezing’ Japanese life had hoped | to make it. 
come into being in Japan under the frozen surface of Japanese life; | The succeeding Meiji period was not so revolutionary as the men w. 
_ = and these two elements, in co-operation, governed Japan in the Meiji “ re-opened Japan to western influences proclaimed this Meiji period 
_ Era that followed the abdication of the last of the: Tokugawa shoguns to be. sc pint, 
mA 1868..." The conclusion is “that the course of modern Japanese. history has <i 


' book to which I am going to draw your attention; and this is that to an uninstructed eye. But you must not take Sir George Sansom’s a | . 


looks so revolutionary on the surface, was in many ways only an I know how, in order to make it clear to you that you must = his 
open continuation of a subterranean revolution that had already been book for yourselves.- —Third Bi ass ; Pa = tae 


- of the Atlantic with the eagerness of the thirsty diner for the good for many. And can one blame them? Parents, wives and friends, are all a 
‘bottle of Mouton-Rothschild, brought up to just the right intellectual the while > dropping their aggravating hints about wasted time and jobs. FF 


. before. . . : At this point an objector may well say that there always are” some 


- the more important, before the platitudes of regret supersede the the supremacy of intellect, the pre-eminence it claims is an acknowledged - 


which a young poet or imaginative prose writer can scarcely function. of his profession. 
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relatively well Eaieaees and ambitious young Samurai were een two Toriewes regime. The. Tokugawa ato had not been 


This brings me to the last of the points in Sir George Sansom’s really been more self-consistent and less staccato than it might look — 


the westernising period of Japanese history, beginning | in 1868, which points from me. I have put some of them before you in this talk, as best — 
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‘The Gace for the Literary Magazine — me 


‘By JOHN LEHMANN | ee real oR . 


NCE upon a time, only five or six years ago te to the without Bek exposure to public praise or criticism, while the poems 0 or 
calendar’s pedantic reckoning, there was a great flowering of stories slowly mount up to enough for a book, and then to set out on. 
literary and artistic reviews in England: Horizon was sold out the wearisome hunt for a publisher—the: unalerted publisher with the 

as soon as printed; every month it was awaited on both sides unknowing public at the back of his mind—is a test too stern in contrast 


temperature by its editor’s so frank and warming impulses. Penguin « that won’t wait for a er; and private resources today go only a fraction ~ 
New Writing went over the seven seas to outposts in desert and jungle— of the way they went thirty years ago. To do without literary periodicals 
and to the es ihn heart—that had known: no literary magazine _ Is to, be in danger of losing the writers of the future altogether. _ 


; magazines, which though not mainly literary, are ready to print good _ 
‘Spiritual Fortress-Building ’ aS poems and stories, even by young writers. The opportunities may not 
be boundless, but there is no cause for despair. The repositories are 

always there, even though much of their space is reserved for politics, 
or religion, or fashionable travel. If an objector said something of that 
sort to any young writer struggling for recognition today, I think he © 
would get a pretty caustic reply. For it is not a question simply of 


The new author, lisping his inexperienced numbers, was courted and 
printed in these magazines beside his more experienced and elder 
colleagues; movements were debated, theories proposed, ancient and 
modern authors held up to scrutiny and appraisal; and a public that 
was numbered in tens—perhaps hundreds—of thousands, swallowed it — 
all with the most remorseless of digestions—and asked for more. And Seeing oneself in print, but in print in the right place, in the right 
more it found, in every variety of periodical and book magazine, Life CO™pany.\There are gifted editors of the literary side of more than 
and Letters Today, Modern Reading, Orion, The Mint, New Road, 2° general weekly Ceanes but how much space do they dispose of 
The Wind and the Rain, and a large variety of others whose number | for anything but reviews? If, = the. other hand, Vs editor has no Bs 
and enthusiasm surprise as one delves in the dusty piles accumulated reputation for ey oe bn good will it do- the yOnne aa 
from those years of material mass-destruction and—so it seemed then— _ to be printed by him? And if he has no special literary acumen, how is — 
spiritual fortress-building. he likely to sense the potentialities of the young writer long before he 


ee is famous? So it would seem we come back inevitably to this: for the ~ 
ch SRD hs ook tees see des coe rt Shy e's 2 discovery and encouragement of the writers of the future there must be 
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These shocking reverses of the last twelve months have been mourn- for good, have rather. been overshadowed ey the notorious attacks on 
fully commented on by many a publicist in the national press, and ‘Lyrical Ballads’: : 
deplored wherever two or three writers have gathered together; it is all’ . The Edinburgh Review stands upon iss grownd of opinion; it-asserts 


normality that we are ever likely to know in the remainder of our lives, > - 
all that has gone—like snow upon the waste land’s dusty face. Horizon specialising literary and artistic magazines; and they must be directed = 
has slipped away under cloak of an editor’s sabbatical year, Life and by their editor; that is, there must be a creative activity of the editor H | 
Letters and New Writing have given up the unequal two-front war +2 their putting together. Let us examine this a little anore Closes i 
against rising costs and dwindling sales, and the majority of the book : Ber ee 
magazines have been efficiently suffocated in the multiplying swarms of. Hazlitt ou the ‘Ideal Editor f 
new publications that press on the bookseller’s limited space (and taste) Hazlitt once wrote, in his essay on Francis Jeffery, the fcuiloe ‘titoe : iy 
every week—indeed every day. of the Edinburgh Review, the great distinction of which, and influence ie 


‘ 
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genuine sense of loss, and we become accustomed—if we must—to the ear oN of en ee ponies and literary attainment, and it foe 4 
almost total absence of literary periodicals, to try to be as clear as _—«-n0t_ build one tittle of its influence om ignorance, or p > 
possible about what we are doing without. The question is this: does authority, or personal malevolence . . . Mr. Jeffery is the Editor of the #4 


Edinburgh Review, and is understood to have contributed nearly, a => 
the death of a literary periodical mean just one less vehicle for agreeable fourth part of the articles from its commencement. No man is better 


week-end and train reading, one less repository for whatever short — qualified for the position, nor indeed so much so. He is certainly a a 
stories, poems and critical articles ar€ being written in our time; or person in advance of the age, and yet perfectly. fitted both from . : 
does it mean something more—something disastrously more? knowledge and habits of mind te put a curb upon its rash and head- 

It has been truly pointed out that chief sufferers, when the literary long spirit. He is thoroughly acquainted with the progress and pre- 
magazine disappears, are the young writers, There is nothing like seeing tensions of modern literature; and to this he adds the natural neatness 
oneself in print for encouraging that minimum of pride and zeal without and discrimination of the Socios ih the habitual caution and coqlngse 


To be noted and talked about by observant ers and critics as one’s That was a great enides view af: a great ee. there i is, die no 
first poems or stories begin to appear from ihe to time in the maga- _ review existing today, or that can be remembered in the last quarter ofa 
zines, at its best brings a fertilising applause for promise, and even an. century, which could lay claim to such homage, nor any editor 
interested publisher; at its worst results in lucky recognition of faults such absolute authority and permeating the pages of his. periodi 
and false trails at an early stage. To struggle on in private darkness corupieeey The ae Review is a aed ritical 1 


25 eailed? Miscellanies, which fixe ‘stretched 
, founded in 1820, through Charles Dickens’ 


to such lights of our own day as the London 
Letters and Horizon. But Hazlitt’s description of 
y is. nevertheless PESDOnane, because it is the singngest 


- power Gark the personal qualities of its editor and his success in 
- imposing a distinct personality upon it. And if one pauses to recall the 
literary periodicals that made the most marked impression during the 
“last two generations, one will have to admit the truth of this, for per- 
md sonality. can be created as/much by choice and balance of contributions 
as by personal editorial comment; one will, I think, even have to admit 


that a touch of fanatical enthusiasm for, or hatred of, certain views or 


om the genuine literary, flair i is ¢ there. oS ae 


z “No eek Higa 

> One thinks immediately of ‘Mr. Greate s Neth Verse; and before that 
of the literary magazines behind which stood the sharp-etched. per- 
- sonalities of Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Robert Graves. On our 
Own sparsely covered magazine side-table of the moment the only 
i : Se arse veteran in England is the more specialist Scrutiny; from 


- America Partisan Review and from France Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les 


- Temps’ ‘Modernes. What does not stay in men’s minds is the magazine 
that opens its hospitable pages to any contribution that reaches a certain 

literary level, the magazine without prejudice or preference; a sad 

eer because i it has almost certainly done excellent work in providing 

a series of small one ste-ennee pees to the eternally debt-pursued 
: author. 


it is directed by a group of people who share the same literary and 
artistic ideals- That was certainly the case with The Germ and the 
_ Oxford and Cambridge Magazine of the early Pre-Raphaelites; but 
their all too brief existence makes one wonder whether a firmer, single 
editorial hand might not have brought greater success. It is true that 
_ the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, the most famous of all modern French 
- reviews, was the child of the enthusiasm of a group of like- thinking 
authors; but withOut Jacques Riviére’s editorial skill and persistent, 
loving work, it is doubtful whether it would ever have achieved the 
Prestige which is now a matter of history. 
It is far from my purpose to suggest that no literary magazine has 
any chance of survival or of striking the public’s imagination unless 


_ it is violently one-sided and exclusive; some of my examples may have | 


seemed to lead to that conclusion, but I chose them to show that as 
between aggressive preference and eclectic catholicism of taste in 
\ 7 an editor, it is certainly the former that will make the better magazine. 


~ It is important to state that, because we may well.be moving into an , 


‘era where literary magazines—if they survive at all—will be run for 
-. reasons of cultural prestige by government departments or semi-official 
national agencies; and we all know how hag-ridden the official mind 
can be by the fear of offending, the fear of ‘taking sides—or rather of 


discovery and the forthright expression of eccentric opinion. 

» Having made this point, however, I should like to redress the balance 
by taking an example of a literary editor who succeeded in giving his 
- _ magazine unmistakable personality without tearing a great many 
other literary figures to pieces, in maenad frenzy, in every number, 
$ 
oP 
a 


‘and without constantly bidding us view an assembly of geese against © 


the rising sun and informing us that when the sun was higher we would 
= see they were really swans. I can still remember the excitement with 
_ which, nearly twenty-five years ago, I devoured the first monthly num- 

bers of Life and Letters. Desmond MacCarthy began with no flaming 
_ manifestos, demanded no exclusive loyalties, proclaimed no outbreak of 
hostilities against writers he disliked; but by the power of his personality, 

the settled principles of his literary taste, allied with an open mind 
a wide range of sympathies, he set about producing a magazine 
“Mima be ysiiocs ont in idea, fresh in imaginative 


vm 


Cornhill, the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine ~ 


- authors—a touch of eccentricity—is an additional asset, pf8vided that" 


- Sometimes the. 2 reser of a ‘magazine comes from the fact that 


taking the wrong side—and how piteously it can shun the Tisks of: 


y, Lytt achey, Virginie Woolf, E. M. Poster 

Clive Bell. It is equally true that they were among the most brilliant 
writers of the time, and the fact that they shared certain literary and | 
human ideals only gave the magazine -a-firmer character and more 


powerful influence. Such a criticism could only have force if the close — 


personal intimacy of these writers meant the exclusion of others and 
the lack of interest.in the young. This was certainly not the case: 
Desmond MacCarthy was always on the look-out for new talent, and 
I can remember early poems and stories by Roy Campbell, William 
Plomer and David Garnett and many others, and some of Cyril Conno- 
ly’s earliest and most brilliant articles; and above all the novel experi-. 
ment of devoting a whole number to an unknown author—Richard 
Hughes, with a slighty abbreviated version of his famous story A High 
Winds in Jamaica. ~ 

-Would literary and artistic life in this country have been the poorer 


pehoue Life and Letters, its so gifted and experienced editor and the 


enlightened patron who supported it so discreetly in the background? 
There can:be no doubt about the answer: it would have been infinitely 


' poorer, and not merely because there would have been less week-end 
reading of an agreeable sort for the public interested in the arts, and 


fewer guineas going into the pockets of working authors. To look at 
it in that way is too negative—and this is indeed the whole crux of 
my argument. What Desmond MacCarthy was doing was much more 
creative and positive than that: 
raison d étre in the content of the work he published, by insisting on 
the virtties of clear thinking and lucid expression, the importance of 


style and the crime of dullness, by rejecting what was meretricious 


in sentiment and obsolete in judgment, he was establishing a climate 
of opinion in artistic matters that influenced the whole decade for the 
good—and all those writers who grew up in it. And when such an 


editor is perceptive enough to pick the writers of promise from the 


disheartening pile of mediocre Mss. that reach him, and courageous 
enough to print them beside the experienced and the famous, he is not 
only educating the public to apprecidte them but educating the writers 
too by just such juxtaposition. An editor’s perception, his flair, his 
hunch, whatever you like to call it, not only about new authors but also 
new ideas, new subjects, new moods, is indeed the vital radar of the 
whole enterprise: it is partly a matter of absolutely uninhibited response 
to what comes along, partly .a kind of unconscious awareness of the 
undercurrents of the age, the unexpressed spiritual hunger; partly also, 


_ of course, as mysterious as anything else in creative activity. 


The Right Criterion 
If anyone wants to realise how much a first-class literary periodical 
can help to form the intellectual temper, the critical standards of a 


generation, let him look through the early files of Life and Letters; 


and the very different, but equally important Critérion, directed by 
T. S. Eliot, with its weighty and responsible appraisal of imaginative 
and critical activity stretching far beyound the English-speaking world: 
a true forum of the contemporary European mind. - The Criterion may 
not have sold many copies; but its influence was incalculable. 

It does not seem to me possible, therefore, that literature can flourish 
in a country; and grow vigorously into the future, without literary maga- 
zines in which critical thought is stirred and exercised, the imagination 
—which Shelley maintained was the source of all moral good—con- 
tinually refreshed, the language kept pure and vigorous and talent 


fostered, under the direction of editors who know that their task is 


more than that of post-office sorters, and are prepared to devote them- 
selves to it with all the enthusiasm and experience at their command— 
and that, by the by, includes skill in handling authors who, like custo- 
mers, should be made to feel that they are always right but had for- 
gotten to make it clear. Not the least of a good editor’s functions is, 
with each contribution as it comes in, to become the author, and judge 
on the author’s own premisses whether he has dene justice to himself. 


- And that needs humility as well as imagination. 


_ Luckily we have not yet lost all our literary magazines. May those 
that still survive flourish long; but may they also multiply. 
\ —Third Programme 


In Plays on the Air, A Survey of Drama Broadcasts (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Stephen Williams presents a selection from the weekly articles he has 
written for the Radio Times as introductions to plays broadcast during the 
past three or four years. 


by demanding a certain intellectual | 
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’ Nature) could produce 
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HE journey from the memorial exhibition at the Tate Gallery 


critic could take. In point of time it occupies roughly a 
in point of temperament it starts with the extreme of Classi- 


century: 
-cism and ends with the extreme of Romanticism: at Wadsworth’s end 
of it is a small airless world seen through a magnifying glass, at Turner’s 
end a vast world of light seen through a mist of tears. And so on. The 


contrast is violent and 
easy to describe in terms 
of opposites. One does 
not compare them: one 
_ merely marvels that two 
mirrors held up to 
Nature (both artists were 
passionate devotees of 


such different accounts 
of the objects reflected 
- in them. 

‘Ruskin has made it 
almost impossible 
describe Turner or even 
to see him clearly. Even 
after a century—the 
exhibition at Agnew’s 
celebrates the centenary 
of Turner’s death—it is 
difficult to regard him as 
an artist with a period 
context, whereas Wads- 
worth fits nicely into the 
pattern of art history. 
One sees at a glance how 
he had to succumb, for 
a year or two, to Cub- 
- ism, how inevitable was 
the temporary influence 
“of Wyndham Lewis, how 
close was his dogged love 
of hard metallic shapes 
to that of Léger, how he 
could not escape paying 
homage to Seurat. He was conscious of all the modes of expression that. 


made the fine arts so exciting immediately after the first world war. 
But he never quite absorbed them. His mature years were spent in 


producing a long series of close-up portraits of the kind of objects that 
interested him—clean, bright, hard, odd-shaped things: and in 
exaggerating their clean, bright oddity by setting them on airless, 
unnaturally illuminated stretches of sand or planking. 

It is a limited, but a remarkable gift. Wadsworth evidently painted 
his collections of beloved objects under the stress of furious excitement, 
but could only express his excitement in the most literal terms. His 
pictures hit hard. They stare one out of countenance. 

Little need be said about the 120 Turner watercolours at Agnew’s. 
Within its self-imposed limits (privately owned works,only: nothing 
from public galleries) the exhibition is superb, and it shows, in reason- 
ably chronological order, his whole range from 1802 to 1845. Like 
Wadsworth, he began by being conscious of a debt to the vision of his 


. contemporaries without ever absorbing it. Like Wadsworth, he then 


gradually and thrillingly discovered the world to which his tempera- 
ment beckoned him. Unlike Wadsworth he was timeless, and despite 
lapses into every kind of banality known to the full-blooded romantic, 
he had no limitations. His range of moods was infinite, hig capacity for 


passionate excitement in the face of any manifestation of nature has~ 
never been equalled, his grasp of the structure beneath the veils of 


’ 


Round. the London “Art Galleries _ 
exe os oo el ERIC NEWTON . ee: oes i 


of paintings and drawings by Edward Wadsworth to the 
Turner watercolours at Agnew’s is surely one of the longest a _ 


“Frying Pan and Eggs’, by William Scott; at the Leicester Galleries 


‘ ny : Tt ae 


< saftrated light was complete, and his skill as a manipulator of water- 


colour was prodigious. The apostles of good taste find much of Turner 


unforgivable; but he is, for me, the only artist to whom everything 5] 


can be forgiven. 
In William Scott’s still-lifes at the Leicester Galleries theres is nothing 
to forgive. Within his deliberately limited range—a bare table, a black. 


_ frying pan, a white bowl, a couple of eggs, an occasional bottle and a 


clove or two of garlic are the sole inhabitants of his austere world—he 


ture were all, Scott 
- would be the most satis- 
fying of | contemporary — 
British painters. That is 
_ restricted praise, but one 


contemporary painting is 
the doing of a little thing 
so well that it becomes 


William Scott were to 
_devote the rest of his life 
to playirlg, however ably, 
with simple shapes in a 
confined space and turn- 


m sation - pieces between — 
kitchen utensils, he 
- would eventually become 
tiresome, for there is a 
limit to the number of 
expressive variations that 
can be evolved out of a 
small theme. 
architect who has built 
an almost perfect domes- 
tic dwelling - May one 
day turn his attention to 
a palace or a railway 
station. William Scott’s 


present stature. : 

Hans Feibusch, at the Lefévre Galleries, shows a set of paintings 
done mainly in Italy. These, too, are essentially the work of an architect, 
but an architect with a larger stock of raw materials and a less inventive 
mind when it comes to deciding what to do with them, He can simplify 
the fussiness of landscape or the complexity of buildings into a set of 
logical patterns: and he can heighten the colour so that it underlines 
the pattern, but in doing so he tends to lose contact with the real mean- 
ing of his theme. A moment comes in the construction of a landscape 


when the artist must choose between catching the mood of the scene— 


its heat, its lushness, its harshness or its loneliness—and making a 
pictorial organisation of it. On one side are the pitfalls of the senti- 


mental romantic, which beset Turner, on the other the temptations of 


the poster artist. Feibusch, avoiding sentiment, walks dangerously near 
the precipice of posterdom. 

London at the moment is full o of exhibitions. I hae only left myself 
room for a short list of likely winners—Danish Illustrators at the Arts 


Council Gallery in St. James’s Square, Michael Rothenstein and Chris- — 


topher Wood at the Redfern Gallery, Maxime Maufra at Gimpel Fils, 
Marcoussis at Roland Browse and Delbanco’s, the London Group at the 


New Burlington- Galleries. This last is probably their bést and certainly 
’-their biggest since the war. Also, on the ground floor at Roland Browse 


and Delbanco’ ss is the grandest small picture xe Courbet LE have ever” 
seen, - 


‘of the characteristics of - 


almost a big thing. If — 


ing out elegant conver-— 


But the 


capacity for growth in- 
terests me more than his- in | 


_ is the perfect architect, — 
and if pictorial architec- 2 
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= welcomes fetors. on- broadcasting anblects or. topics arising out of articles or talks printed in | 
THE eee es but reserves the se let to shorten ches for reasons of space 


‘the use of radiation for medical pur- 
express our deep concern at Sir George 

mson’s talk. The Professor, who was 
ientific Advisor to the British Delegation at 
Atomic Energy Commission of U.N.O., gave 
“his listeners little indication of the utter human 
spereey that would result from the use of. atom 
a3 bombs and we were left with the impression 


ion 
ie 


. that this weapon would present problems — 
scarcely larger than the worst. raids of the last 
Pe in’ similar manner. We are disturbed because 
a awe: believe that only a fully informed public 
3 opinion can assess the magnitude of the danger 
which atomic weapons present and so ensure 


that effective action be taken for the control - 


Pe ‘ of the bomb. : 
Sir George informs us that the Hash beak 
ee Levitich are effective up to a distance_of two miles 
and which caused a large proportion of the 
_ deaths at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, are of little - 
; _ importance to us since they are prevented by 


ic 


» Zz 
such as the hands and face, must cause severe 


injury and disfigurement to large. numbers’ of 
¥. people. He also compares the effect of one atomic 


z _ bomb. with that of the fire raid on Tokyo. The 
© except to urge that the. B.B.C. 


- comparison is dubious since in the latter type 
of raid there is sufficient warning for the 
majority of the population of a well-prepared 
country to take cover, whereas the explosion of 
an atomic bomb, coming possibly from guided 
missiles, would give no such warning. — 
Sir George’s analogy between the energy of 
= an atomic explosion and that of a rain shower 
is both irrelevant and ludicrous in this context. 


If the energy required to write this letter were- 


transformed into X-rays it would be sufficient - 
to kill large numbers of people. 
id “We are left wondering whether the general 


-- public has gained any idea of the human suffer-. 


ing which would be wrought by an atomic 


bomb, of the flash burns that will never heal, . 


of miscarriages ‘and premature births, of the 
genetic, mutations whose presence will only be 
seen in future generations. He deScribes the 
effects of the bomb as though they were the 
results of a laboratory experiment rather than 
‘an imminent reality which can be avoided only 
Pan the pereent cles to war is arrested. 


Sou: YOUES: ee: 
a ee pa Men 2; G. Crayton, M. J. Day, | 
HK: ? __F. T. Farmer, J. F. - FOWLER 


: € : _ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


ae ; Red ‘Army! Men Speak Out 
amen ‘Sir,—Mr. Paul Anderson’s recent talk, ‘Red 
Army Men Speak Out’, is very disturbing. It is 
| _ disturbing ‘because it echoes, almost point for 
pint, the kind of thing. one reads about western 
and especially about Great Britain, in 
the Russian newspapers and periodicals. 
As a case in point, there is a letter in this 
s Uchitelskaya Gazeta (The Teacher’s 
aper) from an English ‘teacher amed 
illia: Adams, entitled ‘The Gentlemen— 
Sagas I ‘don’t know who William 
in English schools—an old war- 
eee sk pee: 


we, ate Paisicisis “who are en-— 


= war and that they can be effectively dealt ‘with 


an ie normal winter clothing. This would be true if 
aod ‘the body were fully covered, but the flash, which — 
travels with the speed of light and gives no 
warning for the protection of exposed parts 


¢ ‘saying he is 


his letter deals with corporal _ 


ne a the Soviet ay et a any 
Russian reading this letter would be justified in 


assuming that every English teacher is a flogging © 


Keates and every English classroom a torture- 
chamber, Just as any Englishman hearing Paul 
Anderson’s talk would think that all young 
_ Russian Kolkhozniki never read a book, never 
slept in a bed, never had a toy, never a holiday, 
never a feast. Yet a moment’s thought would be 
enough to see the fallacy of this, If not, why, 
from the thousands of Red Army men in Austria 
and Eastern Germany, is there only a ‘thin 
trickle’ of these refugees? One would expect a 
mass migration if it were only half the truth, _ 

_ According to his talk,, his typical Kolkhozniki 


are mentally retarded, boyish, coming from bad — 


homes (never had a toy, never slept in. a bed) 
and obviously unsuited to the strenuous life of 
modern Russia. Another important point in 


explanation of their psychology is that all of. 


them had-parents or relatives who, before the 
collectivisation, were comparatively well-off. 
_Flotsam like this always gets left behind | in any 
" struggle for progress. 

Mr. Anderson tries to forestall criticism by 
“not unaware of the danger of 
crude black-and-white drawings which you may 
dismiss as more like a caricature than a real-life 
picture’, but that is precisely the effect of his 
talk. The pity of it is that such caricatures are 
just as common in Russian accounts of English 
life. It is hard to say what can be done about it, 
and THE 
LISTENER should at least try to avoid falling into 
the same propagandist trap. Even if the Russians 
don’t know any better, or don’t want to know, 
that is no excuse for us. 

One further point. If Russia is such a hell 
upon | earth, what are we worrying about? ~ 

Yours, etc., 


Bristol W. ei Goopman 
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The Egyptian Point of .View 

_ Sir,—I was—as I feel sure all your listeners 
and readers who have any connection with the 
Sudan must have been—profoundly shocked to 
hear Lord Stansgate (in his Home Service broad- 
cast of January 16, which subsequently appeared 
in THE LISTENER) refer to the Mahdi as a Slave 
dealer. 

Obviously Lord Stansgate meant wipe 
Pasha (whose alliance against the Mahdi, Gordon, 
in a moment of startling opportunism, thought 
of courting) and’ not the Mahdi, who was a 
national leader and religious reformer and any- 
thing but a slave trader. 

So far, however, I have not seen any correc- 
tion of -this inaccuracy which, apart from being: 
historically most misleading, is bound to give 
offence to millions of present-day Sudanese who 
venerate the Mahdi’s memory not only with the 
pious devotion of religious followers ‘but also 
-with the national pride of a politically conscious 


people to whom the Mahdi was the first archi-— 


tect of Sudanese nationhood. 

The injury (though no doubt entirely un- 
intentional) will have been painfully felt by 
-Sayed Sir Abderrahman el-Mahdi (the leading 
figure in the Sudan today and a good friend of 
this country) whom Lord Stansgate chose to 


mention specifically in this erroneous and un- 


fortunate context. 


Send 


Yours, etc., --.- 
EpwarD ATIYAH 


Editor : 


. gotten’. 


Racial Prabintde tii the Commonwea'th 


Sir.—Your correspondent Dr. Peter McKellar. 


first identifies the ‘liberal form of apartheid’ 
mentioned in my talk with an illiberal form of 


apartheid, and then accuses me of misapplying 


the word ‘liberal’. I would not consider any 
system liberal unless it was based on the funda- 
mental doctrine of the brotherhood of humanity 


and was directed to the progressive realisation of 
_ equality of basic rights and opportunities for 


men of different races. Segregation seems to me 
an expedient, objectionable in some circum- 
stances, desirable in others, for instance in 
- preventing the -alienation of land in native 
reserves to Europeans. 

“Mr, Silberman is wrong in suggesting: that 
-I was thinking particularly of Sir Godfrey 


_ Huggins’ policiés: Nevertheless, they do repre- 


Sent an interesting and constructive system of 
\ ideas, applicable to the immediate future, though 


sof more doubtful value as a long-term solution. 


Yours, etc., : 
H, V. Hopson 


\ 


London, S.W.3 


The "Twenties 
Sir,—Mr, Annan erects two symbolic idols for 
the intellectual worship of the ’twenties—Mrs. 
Webb and Mrs.’ Woolf. He knocks the former to 
the ground with a great blow and then spends 
sO much time in front of the latter 
neighbouring resurrection seemingly eludes his 
attention 
In this Attleean England in which all parties 
are wedded to comprehensive systems of social 
action, which knows the planned economy and 
the Welfare State, in which the universities are 
crammed with students fluent in the jargon of 
-the social sciences—how odd it is to hear that 
‘all that Mrs. Webb symbolised is ‘totally for- 
Was Mrs. Webb quite the right idol? 
- Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 D. C, CoLEMAN 


L’Ecole de Paris, 1900-1950 

Sirx—In the maladroit process of trying to 
give your readers the impression that I was 
critical of Rousseau’s ‘Hungry Lion Springing 
on an Antelope’, Mr. Cooper has been unable 
to find a better word for it than the one I chose. 
We both call it ‘superb’, but I added that it is 
‘ wonderfully composed ’. In pointing out that it 
_is not of our time, I was criticising the in- 
sensitiveness of a hanging committee that could 
flank this huge eccentric masterpiece with cubist 
works by Gris: Mr. Cooper would appear to 


be equally insensitive, and his muddle-headed - 


“claim that Rousseau ‘descends naturally from 
Delacroix’ seems to be all the confirmation one 
needs. Yet I find it hard to believe that Mr. 
Cooper is so monstrously literal-minded as to 
assess painters according to their subject-matter. 
Rousseau was not influenced by Delacroix’s 
African wild animal pictures but by the popular 
Salon pictures of the same subject that are an 
affront to Delacroix’s genius. I said that Rous- 
seau’s picture wnconsciously burlesques the 
‘Salon pictures because he saw their scenic back- 
cloths and-stagey combats with an innocent eye. 

I did not call Vivin a great painter; he is a 
good sound painter with a naive vision, and with 
a geometrical element in his work that links him 
with some of the sophisticated painters of his 
time, I do not pretend to know whether he 


that a~ 


‘Yes; but what 


b 


I want to know is... 3 


A good Talk on the radio is a mental appetizer: it leaves you wanting 
to know more. The HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY caters _ 
for just such healthy intellectual curiosity, gratifying yet not 
exhausting it, since each volume tells you where to turn next for 
still further knowledge. — 


The HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY is a planned series covering 
‘many phases and aspects of History, Literature, Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, Government and Law, Economics and 
Commerce. The general Editors are Professor Gilbert Murray, 


+ Dr. G. N. Clark, and Dr. G. R. de Beer; and the authors of the’ i 


hundred or so volumes which are currently available include 
Bertrand Russell (Problems of Philosophy and Religion and 
Science), Nevill Coghill (The Poet Chaucer), C. V. Wedgwood 
(Seventeenth-Century Literature), Viscount Samuel (Practical 
Ethics), Sir George Thomson (The Atom), G. M. Trevelyan 
(The English Revolution 1688-9), A. N. Whitehead (An Intro-— 
duction to Mathematics), H. N. Brailsford: (Shelley, Godwin, and © 
their Circle and Voltaire), Nathaniel Micklem (Religion), Edwyn — 
Bevan (Christianity), Isaiah Berlin (Karl Marx), T. G. P. Spear 
(India, Pakistan, and the West), T. S. Ashton (The Industrial 


Revolution); while Gilbert Murray himself has contributed _ 


Euripides and his Age and G. N. Clark The Wealth of England. 
Each volume is §/- net. 


Ask your bookseller (or write to us) for the prospectus of the series 
and keep it in the cover with your Radio Times to consult next 
time you say at the end of a BBC Talk (or at any other ener: 
‘Yes; but what I want to know is...’. 


, 
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“Tet those fa” = 


who may complain — 


that it was all on paper mee 


remember aie 


‘ 


that only on paper 2 ae = 
has humanity yet achieved 
glory, beauty, truth, 
knowledge, virtue ¥ te | : 
and abiding love.” 

~ GEORGE BERNARD SHAW a 
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as bia’s Saris: picture at 
show has infinitely more aesthetic — 
Ernst’s large surrealist picture. Does 
¢ think otherwise? He doesn’t com- 
'; instead he launches a vague defence 
‘surre: alism. “How, when and where was sur- 
m treasonable ”?’ he asks; he could have 
_ found ae answer in my article. Orthodox sur- 
realist painters were treasonable to their time 
because they adopted a reactionary ‘naturalistic 
s formula Mr. Cooper says they ‘reacted against 
a state of unbridled aesthetic anarchy ’. Nothing 
"3 of ‘the sort. They increased the anarchy by re- 
acting against the formal ee of viii i 
_. Braque, Gris d’Léger. Tee 
It comes ill from Mr. Cooper, as ait Eriiaeaiee 
for Dali, to attack Lam and Matta on the 


iv; _ grounds ‘that they are ‘ basically illustrative and ~ 


literary artists’. Anyway, what does he mean by 
‘i “basically” > ‘Perhaps Mr. Cooper, finding no 
‘2 sign of the illustrative or literary in their paint-: 
ings, is telling ‘Us that he has looked into their 
; Opes 

ye would continue to refeé to Kandinsky asa 
Eaeahons figure if I were writing again in a 
similar context. I could have called him a ‘ Blue 
Rider ’ figure, but I think that the former appel- 
~ dation | carries Clearer associations for most Eng- 
ish people when one is simply indicating that 
pe is not of the School of Paris.—Yours, etc., 

‘London, W. a PS _ ROBERT MELVILLE 


{* 
| Gardening 


HE whole secret of gardening is seeing 

that the plants are happy and comfort- 

‘ able. They don’t like cold feet, draughts, 
too little or too much food any more than we do, 

- and we can make too much fuss of them—in 

fact, they are like children. When you have a 

warm greenhouse it is fairly easy to make things 

warm and comfortable for plants, but as there 

are many people with no greenhouse, let us see 


what can be done about raising seeds without one. © 


To make seeds germinate, we must have three 
_ things—moisture, air and warmth. For nearly 
all seeds the warmth must be about 42 degrees 
or over; moisture is easy enough to get, and air 


can easily get into the soil when it is properly — 


_. mixed, but the warmth is harder to provide. | 

_. Failing a greenhouse one of the handiest 
things to have around the place is a garden 
frame. It can be of any size or shape and made- 
of whatever ‘materials you can lay your hands 
on. Brick is the best—it is warmer and keeps 
_ the frost out better—then thick wood, concrete 


Bs 5 ee 


__ made by heaping up peat or soil around a frame 
made out of some asbestos sheets. If you live in 

_ the country, the frame walls can be made out of 

_ slabs of turf, cut and stacked like bricks. The 
eat very simplest form of frame, such as any handy 
ia man or woman peeren cop teksts a wooden box about 
a foot deep with sheet of glass to put on the 
top. Sex can be sown either in the soil in the 
y in boxes about two-and-a-half to three 
to be stood in the frame. I like this 


a ettetist hoe wheras Otic me ate 
7 re eet 


“ remarked, 


would infer from Colond H. P. 


stricted to having a Bevan Medresco. aid. This 


_ of course is nonsense. If Colonel Garwood ik 
taken the trouble to inquire into prices of the _ 
- commercial aids he would not have ‘coupled © 
them with spectacles. 


He would also have 
realised that without the Medresco aids a large 
number of people would just stay deaf, as apper- 


- tained in the ‘ good old days’ —Yours, etc, 


‘Kenton : aS WALKER 


Flying Sancers 


Sir,—On page 361 of Nicholas Roerich’s hor 
Altai-Himalaya, published about 1930, describ- 


ing his expedition to Tibet, there is an account 4 
of how he saw on August 5, 1926, an object in 


the sky. The account runs as follows: 


On August fifth—something remarkable! We 
were in our camp in the Kukonor district not 
far from the Humboldt Chain. In the morn’ng 
about half-past mine some of our caravaneers 
noticed a remarkably big black eagle flying above 
us. Seven of us began to watch this unusual bird. 
At this same moment another of our caravaneers 
“There is something far above the 
bird’. And he shouted in his astonishment. We 
all saw, in a direction from north to south, some- 
thing big and shiny reflecting the sun, like a huge 
oval moving at a great speed. Crossing our camp 


- this thing changed in its direction from south to 


south-west. And we saw how it disappeared in 
the intense blue sky. We even had time to take 
our field glasses and saw quite distinctly an oval 
form with shiny surface, one side of which was 
brilliant from the sun. i 


‘Sowing Early for Summer. 


By FRED LOADS 


- The soil you are going to use to sow the seeds 


into must be opened up to let the air in, and — 
the easiest way to do this is to add some sand 


to the soil. Of course, if your soil is naturally 
sandy, it won’t need any more sand, but most 


soils want about one part sand to three parts 


soil. We have found the best way to help 
keep soil moist is to add something to it that 
will hold water. Peat—granulated or ground—is 
very good for this job. But if you live in the 
country, you can use leaf mould. You want as 
much peat in the mixture as you do sand—so 
the mixture is three parts soil, one of sand and 
one of granulated peat. If you: don’t want to go 
to the trouble of making that mixture—seed 
compost—you can buy it already prepared. 
But you may have to make do with soil from 
your own garden; if you do, try to get it as 
fine as you-can by sifting it through a quarter- 


-inch mesh sieve. Save all the lumps of soil and ~ 
rough stuff that won’t go through the sieve _ 


and put a layer of this in the bottom of the 


and so on. A good warm, snug frame can be ~boxes for drainage. Even this drainage won’t be 


any good unless you have some holes in the 
bottom of the seed box. ‘The easiest way to make 


these holes is to heat the poker up and burn- 


about four holes in the bottom. 

When you have got the soil nicely mixed up, 
put it into the boxes and push it down firmly 
with the ends of your fingers. When doing 
this, pay particular attention to the corners, or 
the soil will sink after it has been watered. Then, 


to finish off the surface, smooth it down with a - 


small piece of flat wood. A handy thing to do 
the job with is an- ordinary hearth tile. When 
the soil has been smoothed down, it should be 


about : an inch lower than the top of the box, 


It see nlikely th: 
x, “i above Tibet in 1926, but does any reader of — 
to - Garwood’s taeter that a person is debarred from THE LISTENER know if any balloons were is 3 


"in Ne 1 purchasin; comm. ~ 
ainter ought Ee haaaee p ga ercial hearing aid and re 


sent | ip from India at that time? 


iSeeye tes 
West Derby LCOW. RosNEY” 


‘Lift ‘Up Your Hearts? 


Sir,—Professor J. Z. Young, in his lectures © 
on ‘Doubt and Certainty in Science’, 
- us‘ to translate religious ideas irito language re- 


lating to the brain. I have been trying to do 
this for the phrase ‘Lift Up Your Hearts’, 


' which is regularly broadcast as the title of re- 


ligious talks. In that context we must avoid 
mechanical interpretations such as ‘ Walk up- 
stairs’. In obvious ethical terms we might say 
‘Improve your motives’. But, if we must allude 


instead to that hidden mystery, the brain, I 
wonder whether Professor Young would approve ~ 


of the Phrase * Reorganise your hypothalami’? 
Yours, etc., 


Kilmun LEwIs F. RICHARDSON 


About Food 


Sir,—Apropos the three delightful talks an 


food which you recently published, our national 
attitude to food—and cooking—is well under- 
stood in at least one quarter. About ten years 
ago, when making a purchase at a chemist’s 
shop, I was given a hand-out in the shape of a 
booklet of recipes. It contained two advertise- 
ments—only two. One was for indigestion tablets, 
the other for a nerve tonic. 
Yours, etc., 


Richmond JANET DUNBAR 


‘to leave room for a little soil to cover the seeds. 


_ The next job is to water the seed boxes. Yes, 
before the seeds are sown, so that no more 
water will be wanted until the young plants are 
nicely up. Water the soil in the boxes—say in 
the morning, and sow the seeds in the afternoon: 


‘that will give the boxes a chance to drain. 


When you come to sow the seeds, sprinkle 
them yery thinly on the surface of the soil in 
the box and cover them over with a little of the 
fine dry soil you used to put in the boxes. To 
finish off, press this down lightly with a tile 
or flat board. And put a label in so that you 
will know what is in the box. If you have only 


a few seeds to sow, you can use plant pots, or 


even empty tins instead of boxes. Now we have 
got the soil, the seeds, the air and the moisture 
—we now want the warmth. Even the cold frame 
will provide quite a good bit of warmth, and lots 
of flower seeds can be sown in a cold frame, 
while most of the vegetable seeds like lettuces, 
sprouts, cabbages, leeks and onions can be sown 
any time now. 

You can give all these a good start by putting 
them in a warm room—but not right on top of 
the hot water cistern; it is too hot, and the 
change when you have to take them out is too 
great. If you have a small greenhouse or a glass 
porch round the door and it is already full of 
plants,. you can make more'room by fixing 
up temporary shelves near the glass, by fixing 
strong screws into the sides of the sash bars 
and hanging the shelves on strong wires. 

When they come up, get them as near to the 
light as you can, but shield them from the very 
bright sun for a few days, after they poke 
through the soil.—Light Programme 


invited — 


- colleagues, 


by the malicious tale that their young King, 


Ja ames . Elroy Flecker. ine Constantinople 


By SIR READER BULLARD a ale Foes eoerigtie  : 


AMES ELROY FLECKER came out to Lacan as 


Istanbul was called then, as a member of that branch of the 


Consular Service which was recruited for the Middle East. 
Candidates for this branch had to show proficiency in five or six 


- Janguages, and this tended to attract men who were unusual in some 
‘way or other. For instance, out of the successful candidates in the five | 


or six years before Flecker, one resigned after two years’ training and 


became an ornament of the world of music; one segencd after ten years, 


became a successful farmer, and then thirty Per - 


years after leaving the Middle East produced ~ 
the best Turkish dictionary ever written; one 
had a passion for the gypsies and became a 
world authority on Romany. Flecker’s year ‘was 
distinguished by misfortune. One of his 
secretary to an __ international 
frontier commission, was hit by a bullet from 
a Kurdish sniper and lamed for life; one was 
murdered: in Iraq by a mob probably excited 


Ghazi I, who killed himself by driving his — 
car into a post in the dark, had been killed by 
the British; and there was Flecker himself. 

Flecker was highly unusual, not only in 
character and talents, but in appearance too. 
He was tall and extremely thin, and his blazing. 
blue eyes were in strange contrast to his black 
hair and dark complexion. In one of his poems 
Flecker describes himself as ‘The lean and’ 
swarthy poet of despair’. ‘ Despair’ does him 
less than justice, at any time, and he faced 
the prospect of death from consumption with 
moving courage. But swarthy he certainly was, 
and when the east took hold of him, as a rival 
to his first love, England, his verses, full of 
sunlight and colours and jewels, seemed to fit 
him as naturally as flamboyant waistcoats did 
the young Benjamin Disraeli. 

It was summer when Flecker arrived, = 


he joined two or three of us who shared a brown wooden house in the 
Bosphorus village of Candilli. Our work lay in Constantinople, and there 


Flecker set himself seriously to learn the routine of a consulate. He did 


James Elroy Flecker in 1912: 
: by his wife 


{ 
. 
y : ™~ = 


twinkled with fleas’. 
wooden, house on the Bosphorus involved frequent campaigns against 
bugs: we lived in one,.and we knew. It was thanks to this drawback 
that my relations with Flecker advanced from the official to the friendly. 


We had climbed one evening to a terrace overlooking our village and 


were looking down on the roofs below. ‘ What do these people do with 
themselves?’ asked Flecker. ‘Do?’ I said idly, ‘ 
bugs in the cool of the evening ’. This grotesque 


openéd out. 


and his official career were soon overshadowed. 
About two months after his. arrival he 


found to. be in the first stages of tuberculosis 
and was given leave to go home. It was a very 
sick man that walked slowly up the gangway on 
/ to the steamer. In six months, however, he was 
- back again, apparently in rude health: no 
longer lean, and very self-conscious about his 
‘round face, like the moon-of-moons of the 


of all kinds: reviews to earn money, poems, his 
play (not ‘Hassan’ then but ‘Don Juan’), 
and a book to help those with a knowledge of 


- proposed, he said, to give the title of Italian 
for Gentlemen, but this was no more serious 
than many another of his provocative sugges- 
tions, and he called it in fact The Scholar’s 


the works of a novelist now forgotten, 
J. C. Snaith, and was reading through them 
. 2 photograph ae delight he uttered (he had a very high-pitched 
voice) when a husband who had been brutally 
henpecked throughout a long novel turned on his wife and chastised her 
on what the author called the authentic spot. It was just before his 


return from sick-leave that he had received from Bernard Shaw the 


not demand, as a poet, a licence to be inefficient in business; on the © 


contrary, he aimed at accuracy and despatch, and if-on one occasion 
two letters—one intended for London; the other for Australia—got into 
the wrong envelopes, I should hesitate to rule him out as an official 


. on that account—for a reason which, like Herodotus, I know. but 


prefer not to mention. 
In the Bosphorus summer, where the sun shines nearly every day 


for months, walks, rides, bathing and picnics formed a happy back-_ 


ground to work. It was at a picnic soon after Flecker’s arrival that he 
introduced us to the accomplished Greek lady who, as his wife, devoted 


herself to him and encouraged him in his writing until his death. From 


many points on the hills along the Bosphorus you could see one of the 


_ sights of the world: the waterway twisted into a string of blue lakes, and 
in each bend a gem of a Turkish village—brown houses with red roofs, , 


and the white minaret of a mosque. It was such a view as this that 
moved Flecker to wonder why a feeling of pain should stab through 
one’s enjoyment of natural beauty: is it recognition of the imperma- 
nence of beauty— Brightness falls from the air; Queens have died 
young and fair’ ? Such speculations are common enough with intelligent 
young people, but Flecker’s question has an unusual significance to us, 
who know what a short life remained to: him. 

There was another side to the picturesqueness of those villages. The 


thatched cottages that the Victorian ladies loved to draw are: now - 


admitted to have been wet, dark, airless and insanitary. Even so the 


~wooden houses of the Middle East have their drawbacks; Describing a 


now well-known letter about ‘ Don Juan’. Flecker admitted as a shrewd , 


hit the suggestion that if you want to write about trade union leaders 
it would be well to know something about trade union leaders, but he 
derived great encouragement from the rest of the letter. 


Flecker liked to read aloud, and I was an accommodating cto — 


His passion at the moment was for Browning. He would read with 


tremendous gusto ‘The Bishop orders his Tomb’, or ‘ Up at the villa, 
down in the city’. But the best day was with Thedcritis, on the summit ° 


of an island in the Sea of Marmora. You remember that Mr. Polly lost 


interest in the Amazon when he found that in places you couldn’t see 


the other side? Of course; it was no longer a river. Similarly an island 
is really an island | when you can see that it is one. It was not yet possible 
in those days to fly over the Aegean and see the Greek islands below 
you like sequins on a cloak; but.you could climb to the top of one of 
the islands in the Marmora and see the water all round it. It was in this 
setting, on a blue day like one of Flecker’s ‘Mediterranean poems, that 
we read the idylls of Theocritus—oer rather Flecker read aloud, 


translating slowly from the Greek, while I kept a lazy finger in the 


So life in an old 


Oh, play with the 


nonsense amused Flecker, and after that he 


developed a curious temperature, and he was — 


Arabian Nights. He was bursting with projects — 


Latin to learn Italian quickly. To this book he ~ 


Italian Grammar. He had received—I think 
_ from The English Review—a request to review — 


conscientiously. I remember the crow of — 


place jin Greece where he once had to spend a night the archaeologist 
-Hogarth says that the floor ‘ 


Flecker’s hopes for his poetry, his: ‘marriage ~ 


English translation. Everything was in keeping, even to a young Boat 


herd with his pipe. 
Stambul, the Turkish | ‘quarter of ‘Conabint ments: was. a quarry of 


eastern ways to Flecker: the great covered bazaar where you bargained 
for rugs or Persian printed hangings or old armour; the sweetmeat shop — 
of Haji Bekir; the streets where all of a trade-congregated: in one place 


the din of the. -coppersmiths; in ohwes _— of the lathes as the vi 


vadeful Nattosepedctal of enslien sue re 
would fall back into the copper cauldron with 
k’. I wonder whether it was perhaps the name of 
that misled Flecker when he was writing about the ‘ Gates 
He says: ‘ The Portal of Baghdad am I, the Door-way 
The name of the town is in fact Diarbekr. Now-this 
rs no more than it matters that Tennyson called the great Caliph 
aghdad Harun al Rashid instead of Harun al Rashéed, but it is a 
that the name Diarbekr rhymes with Flecker, and thus provides the 
eus of a limerick which Flecker could have completed with skill. 


him £ from England, but I do remember a Gerihew of his: 


Sera S Aen Alcibiades - 
+ eer) yeni == » \Met-Naiades, 
a He would remove the bodices!. est ‘ " 


= su > _ From those delightful ade: bee. 
anes *Flecker married soon after his return and went to Beirut, and I never 
saw him again. He had to leave his books and some other treasures 
3 behind and I promised to send them on when he had settled down. 
a: Books are easy to pack if you stand them (except the fat ones) on their 
cannot make them rub against each other; but Flecker had some earthen- 
~ “ware figures which were not so easy to deal with. There used to be 
ae made, at the Dardanelles, not far from the ruins of Troy, figures of 
animals in. rough earthenware, coarsely glazed and painted. Some-of 
the figures were like camels, some a kind of horse, and some had gaping 
ee which a celebrated archaeologist declared showed clear 
_ traces of Chinese influence. All the figures, POWERS, had one feature i in 


P-pare ines 


Rina ty ete There’ s old air in re 
Buses. Lonely people wept in here, 
a os) > >. *~< Watched from here for sun for. _- 
. ; Lonely people are blessed on a fine day 
: And their eyes are theirs again. 
r¢ ‘What can I say? 
+ Tam cynic and stone, 
—— _ Never lonely, only alone. 


ae + - There is odd, old air in here, not gone; 
“ Like life in tapestry, like ee 
: Like Guido da Siena. 
Lonely people wept in here, 
Spoke, slept in here, waked in fear 
pr ded ; And fell from their own love, weeping. Tee 
= ' Where are they gone? 
Filed away to the sun and South [ 
- Where I am not; 
opt : _ Packed and gone to Sicily. 
et ee Boncky ladies, lucky men, 


ile again; your ghosts are here. 
ores 38°) ~~ What can I say? I am cynic and stone. 
As petite Ta am never lonely, always alone. 
ro. . 
‘et st *- 3 
a 96%, Tomb, tomb, I fret and wail. 
Fi aera er -“Lomb, Fm frail. 
ot ale Tomb, I fail. ee aa 
eee ‘ _ Lady, ‘lady, weep away. 


YT died today, 
_ Angel-way. 
Angel, angel, od your wing. 

Dying thing 


enough copies of The 


I never heard any of Flecker’s limericks, rumours of which had preceded. 


om front edges, packed so tight that the rolling and pitching of a steamer: 


the hole was for the Greeks to get in and out by. Nonsense, no 
but it gave the creatures 


pages, one could pack anything with little fear of breakage. In due 


course I had a grateful letter from Flecker to say that the stuff had — 

_arrived undamaged, books and beasts and everything. I wish that I still 
had that letter, or indeed any of the letters that Flecker sent me, but — 
they were among the many possessions that went astray in the first 


world war. 


_ A party of distinguished British visitors who went to Russia during 


the second war found that one of the places ae were to see was 
Samarkand. This naturally recalled Flecker 7. his Golden Journey, 
but they found that the Russians had never heard of Flecker. The 


_ Russian taste in English literature is odd by our standards. For instance, 
immediately after Shakespeare they appear to place Byron. This is less 
surprising than the belief apparently held by many Russians, that the 
other great English writer is Oscar Wilde, since Byron at least had a 
great influence on the chief Russian poet Pushkin. Anyhow Flecker was _ 


¥ Ac z 
added interest, and Flecker loved his 

Dardanelles beasts. It was a responsibility to pack them, but with — A 
Times, in the days when it ran to perhaps thirty _ 


i, 
‘ 


unknown in Russia, and the British visitors thought it would be a good — 


thing to take a copy of his poems to Samarkand. They secured a copy 


somehow, conveyed it to Samarkand, and duly presented it to the ~ 


library of the university there. The donors then discovered, however, to 


their amusement, that some of the products that Flecker represents as — 


being carried by caravan to Samarkand, in particular jam and textiles, 
are made there and do not need supplementing from outside. This 


would have delighted Flecker. I can imagine’ him solemnly suggesting 
that a warning be given to British exporters not to look for a market in 
Samarkand for ‘turbans and sashes, gowns and bows and veils’ and 
not even for ‘such sweet jams meticulously jarred As God’s Own 
Prophet eats rey Paradise ’.—Home Service 


Be | : Two: Poems 


Has no wing. 
Lady, lady, xed for me, 
- Wait and see. 
- T am free. 
Cynic and stone, you are 
Always lonely, always alone you are. 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIS 


Moth at a Window 


Moth at a window-pane frantic for glory 
With jewel-red eyes cannot rest cannot tire 
Nor question the Power over the glory 

- That turns the lamp lower, lower, lower. 


Moth at a window cannot premeditate 
Coolness of loss, the dark nature of peace; 
As lover, poet, saint, must dedicate 
-(O the garnet eyes in the phantom face! ) 


Instinct, will, desire, vocation, 

To a perfect clear integrity 

- Of ruthless thoughtless selfless arabition 
Luminous with passion’s es site 
Sad that the Power over the glory 


Should turn the lamp low. Soon it wil) fade, 
Bringing the commonplace end to the story. | 


Or the Pera window may be «hrown wide. 
FRANCES BELLERBY 


F FREDERICK BUECHNER 


ae So 


| A Front Seat at de Opera 
LOUISE HALL THARP 


Informal and informative glimpses of the ech af opera - 
which bring to light a store of information for the opera- — 
lover, the opera-hater and the-opera-seeker.  - 10/6 net 


My World is an Island 


ELISABETH OGILVIE 

The author of High Tide at Noon, Ebbing Tide, etc., tells, in 
this adventurous autobiography, of a mode of life that exists 
as a dream in the mind of many a city-dweller. 15]- net 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem | 
LOUISE HALL THARP 


Hawthorne, Channing, Emerson, Horace Mann: aaa Melville — 

all occupy a place in this readable treble biography which 

mirrors the great ‘Flowering’ period in New England society. 
Illus. 15|- net - 


A Guide and History for 

~ Children of all Ages 

LONDON 
ADVENTURE 


Margaret M. Pearson 


a, long Days . 
Dying 


A brilliantly derisive, 
subtly poignant story 
about artistic-academic 

circles in the U.S.A. 
9s. 6d. 


Global Mission 


“A fascinating - “story told with 
a wealth of authentic detail” — 


graph). 34 illus. 21s. 


STEPHEN WILLIAMS 
Plays on the Air 
“A survey of broadese Cramas 


. .. refreshingly positive” — 
| Manchester Guardian. 10s. 6d. 


WYN DHAM LEWIS 


Rude Assignment 
“A pungent comment on _ the 


~ WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Intruder in the Dust 


‘A triumphant work of art’ 
9s. 6d. . Time 


Coming Soon 
Knight’s Gambit 


Reintroducing many familiar. 


characters 9s. 6d. a, : English intellectuals ”.—Odserver.. 
The 1951 visitor to London will ore, : ; 
Soldiers’ P Gide the landmarks Samos the 2nd impression ready. 23 illus. 21s. 
oldiers’ tay history and anecdote connected 


ELEANOR | 
ROOSEVELT | 
This I Remember 


with them) related in enter- 


taining fashion in this work. 
' Illustrated by the author. 7|6 net: 


SS HARRAP 


New Phoenix Library ed. 5s. 
Chatto & Windus~ 


warm-hearted woman”. — Man- 


ne NEW NOVELS 


FRANK 
SWINNERTON 
A Flower for Catherine © 


“His unfailing style and charm are 
fully displayed ”—Joseph Taggart 
(Star). 10s. 6d. 


D. A. PONSONBY 
Family of Jaspard — 
“One of’the twelve novels I have 
most enjoyed during 1950”— 
Kathleen Freeman (Western Mail). 
2nd imp. 12s. 6d. 


THOMAS MUIR 

Death Without Question 
“A first-rate piece of detection 
quietly but gripprhgly told”.— 
aor Herald. 9s, 6d, 


JOAN FLEMING | 
The Gallows in my Garden 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
1943-45 


Lord Mountbatten’s 
Report 


The Supreme Allied Commander’s 
personal account of the victorious 
campaign. of the ‘Forgotten Army” 

which in. two years drove the 
Japanese from the borders of India 
back over the ground lost so 
quickly in the ill-fated days of 1941. 
17s. 6d. (18s. 4d.) 


British 
Broadcasting 


The report of the Beveridge Com- 
mittee on the control and admin- 
istration of sound and television 
broadcasting in this country. 


(Cmd. 8116) 6s. 6d. (6s. 9d.) 


Appendix H. Memoranda sub- 
mitted to the Committee. 
1-(Cmd. 8117) 10s. 6d. (10s. 10d.) 


_ Prices in brackets include postage. 


HLM. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C 

429 Oxford Street; London, W.1; (Post 
Orders: P.O. Box 569. London. S.E.1): 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2: 39 King 
Street, Manchester, 2; 2 Edmund Street. 
Birmingham, 3:1 St. Andrew's Crescent, 
Cardiff: Tower Lane, Bristol, »b: 
80 Chichester Street. Belfast, or through 
any bookseller. 


MEN AGAINST THE DESERT 
RITCHIE CALDER. “Men Against the Desert is extremely in- 


teresting, not only in itself, but as an international venture. It was a 
new and exciting method of education on a world scale,’"-—JULIAN-HUXLEY, 
“An adventure which fires the imagination.""—LORD BOYD ORR. 

; Illustrated. 12s. 6d. nel 


IN PRAISE OF NEWSPAPERS 
KAREL CAPEK. These essays, written by a shrewd observer of 


life. include among their subjects—a newspaper from a reader's point 
of view, a concise handbook of twelve methods of carrying on a press 
controversy, feiry- tales, detective stories and proletarian art. 


7s. 6d. net 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GREEK POETRY 
R. OF TREVELYAN. The author a: endeavoured to capture 


the spirit and form of the original poems and at the same time to create 
authentic poems in our own language by an accurate translation of the 
meaning, and an imitation of the form of the sentence. » 


2 5s. net 


~ WILLIAM GODWIN 
DAVID FLEISHER,: As'a study of Liberalism, this work provides 


a lucid and thorough exposition of Godwin’s system and exhibits it 
as a unique and arresting design in the general intellectual pattern of 
his time. 


12s, 6d. net crime fiction”.—Peter Quennell 


THE BRITISH POLICE ~ 


J. M. HART. The book describes the different types of police force, 
the powers and functions of local police authorities, the ways in which 
control from the centre is exercised, and the effect of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission's proposals on police areas, 


se u pie nson 


12s. 6d. net 
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“The confession of a vigorous, . 


chester Guardian. 2nd imp. 50 illus. — 
heist 


“A gifted invader of the realms of | 


(Daily Mail). _ 8s. 6d. 


GENERAL ARNOLD’. | 


- Malcolm Muggeridge (Daily Tele- ; 


~~ ues 


not axes Seca as 


we vs ant Peoria boss the Mahauih, 


loys either in praise or aie rie 
fe bi 


‘ astute ’, 
he ‘other, even. where it 
Jaga at ‘tis own 


of policy and mar e; and it is drawn to a 
Gandhian vocabulary in a complex political 
oo ion. Now th - long life is closed, it - 
that only this second ‘method can 
anything like an intelligible and con- 
natrative. The first, however apt for 
mtroversy, is as inadequate in the com- 
rard view as the old indignation — 
If-naked fakir’ (Gandhi himself 
escribed his costume to ‘Londoners 
.<minus-fours’). — 
=a ‘Mr. Louis Fischer has no doubts eee his 
standpoint and method. Going to India in 1942 
; at a critical hour, a travelled American journalist — 
and author disillusioned by his experience ‘of 
Pet communist Russia, he was not long in finding 
_-in the hut at Sevagram something that could 
rekindle imagination.and hope. He was in India 

again in 1948 to collect the final material for a_ 

_ task for which he is in many ways well fitted. 

He has taken laudable pains with a variety of 
a sources, fully listed and explained in an appendix. 

He has sought and found significant detail—and 

- some which is as insignificant as the colour and 

ions, to an eighth of an inch, of Gandhi’s | 
_ Prison-card at Volksrust in the Transvaal. 

The first half of his long narrative is admir- 
| ~ able, Following Gandhi’s own accounts of his 
- life in Kathiawar, London and South’ Africa, — 
checked and filled out wherever possible, it gives 
af us what are so important, the early experiments, 

the stages of discovery, the prelude to the drama 
oe and then the first act in India—the shock of his 

- impact upon his own countrymen, the tension of | 
something utterly new in the Dandi salt march. 
In the last part of the book Mr: Fischer provides 
a moving account of Gandhi’s fight with despair 

- towards the end of his life, of his lonely and 
fearless attack, with its feats of physical and 
moral endurance, up on the huge horror of com- 
- munal strife, and finally of assassination in the 
t Between these, however, the 
=! al pezind of 1939 to 1947, punctuated by the 
- author’s own. visit, becomes blurred and un- 
balanced. There are omissions and® summary | 
atments and there is little real sense of. what — 


1 ma ‘be allowed leisure for the 
the mean Mr. Fischer’s is the first 
utive biography, a relief from too 
and anthologies of tribute. These 
ae Pigs on what Gandhi js, or 
seemed. Mr. Fischer tells us with a 

ims what Be did. For action 


demands attention. z 


th harmony between words, beliefs and acts 
Gandhi was attacking man’s central problem. He 
was” seeking the formula for mental health’. 

He was also seeking the freedom of his people, 
habe that is a story which can hardly © fail to 


- appeal to. Englishmen, though some of it cannot — 
be read without pain—it is not quite 32 years 


since the Amritsar tragedy. Mr. Fischer is not 
impartial, but he tries to be fair. It would have 
‘been better not to attempt a one-chapter digest 
of the history of the British in India, which: is 
inevitably unsatisfactory; but one detects some 
"sympathy for sincere and bewildered officials, for 
_ viceroys unwillingly placed in the seat of Pilate, 
and a. considerable understanding of the moral 
sense to which Gandhi was able to penetrate. A 
generous view of Jinnah and the Muslim League 
is not here to be looked far, or found. » 
-Gandhi was a delightful person, and that too 
Mr. Fischer shows. One lays down the book with 


P ischer' Ss ohne. at ‘in attempting to pate 


credit. It must be the insolubili 
flict that gives it its fascination, Even s0, it is 


better to be spared yet another account of that 

final flight and the death in the railway station. — 

Tatiana was away in Rome when it happened. — 
The chief value of these diaries remains in 


the portrait of the writer. The character de- 
ducible from it is not an attractive one. Tatiana 
has neither the wit nor the humour that implies 
detachment. In her account of Impressionist 
painting, or of a meeting with Diaghilev, the 


_ observed is shut out by the observer. But as 


continuous, exhaustive, unsparing and amusing 
self-revelation the diaries would be hard to excel. 


‘The other day I dreamt that I had six babies 


all at once; the two last were monsters, but I 


could not remember by whom they were; all I 
_ knew was that they were illegitimate. And in my 


an amazed sense of how much one man could 


do. Reaching for the evening paper one oe 
how little that is. 


i 


The Tolstoy Home. Diaries of Tatiana 
Sukhotin-Tolstoy. Harvill Press. 21s.. 


‘On the fourth I was eighteen, and I was very 
-upset about my ageing; it is true, I now think 

. there can be nothing sweeter than young girls 
of sixteen or seventeen ’. 


‘I am quite envious to see ee kind and 


attentive Papa is to Masha (she is not well) and 


“have been feeling lonely and unloved. The idea 


-even came into my head/to go out and catch a 
cold, if only to enjoy Papa being tender to me’ 


Yes, c 2 young girl’s diary. The type was long 
ago well enough established to deserve parody, 


and it is scarcely fashionable today; but that 
fact does not diminish the freshness and force 
of these diaries written by ‘Tolstoy’s eldest 
_daughter. They are not, however—as the title 
_ might lead one to .expect—primarily valuable 
for the light. they throw on Tolstoy himself. 
True, he is omnipresent, like a deity, but he 
rarely emerges to vouchsafe any details of his 
- thought or actions. Tatiana was certainly a true 
daughter of her father. She is perpetually busy 
putting her heart in order. She is so assiduous 
4 in exploring moral issues, and cataloguing the 


sins that must be wiped out that, again like her - 


father, she quite fails to observe her real, capital 
‘sin, emotional and moral’ egoism. The diaries 


extend from~1878, when Tatiana was fourteen. 


to 1910, the year ot Tolstoy’s death. But they are 


not bulky. Tatiana deserted her diary for years 


_ at a time. She only wrote in it when she must. 
‘For that reason it differs entirely from what 
might be called the traditional English pattern. 


There are no daily accounts of inevitable daily - 


activities, written up ina spirit of routine. 

It is the merit of her honesty that, in spite of 
her hero-worship, her father emerges:in a light 
so convincing and unflattering. This is the age- 
ing Tolstoy, the moralist in whom the desire 
to achieve Goodness necessarily became a desire 
to be God. One can only note the fatal incon- 


homily to his son Ilia on how to make a virtuous 
marriage (quoted in full with admiring com- 
ments) and a single detail] which Tatiana inno- 
cently lets slip: * Mamma said that the morning 
after her marriage she was so ashamed that she 
did not want to leave the bedroom, but hid her 
face in the pillow and cried’. It is as true as 
* lod 


Af ghanistan: : 
i Developinchts in Central Asia. By 
Sir Kerr Fraser-Tyler. 


dream I was trying to find out what was good 
in it, telling myself that if my haughtiness and 
self-assurance had not done their work, perhaps 
shame and humiliation, would be of more use 
to me’ 

The translation, by Alec Brown, feads with all 
the vivacity and conviction of an original. 


a ‘Study: of Political 


Lieut.-Col. 
Oxford. 21s. 


Innumerable pamphlets have "beeh written on 


this subject for the purpose of furthering party 
interésts, Even the papers presented to parlia- 
ment have on occasions been deliberately garbled 


as was the case with the letters of Sir Alexander | 
Burnes to the Government of India between | 
1837 and 1839. Anglo-Afghan relations have | 
been discussed in so-called scientific histories by — 


armchair historians: with no first-hand know- 


ledge of the country. It is therefore refreshing 
to turn to this book whose author, because of — 
his residence in Afghanistan as Counsellor, 
Chargé d’Affaires, and British Minister, has had - 
exceptional facilities for writing a survey of 
political developments in Central Asia. In the.. 
short space of three hundred pages, a remarkable ‘ 


feat of compression, the history of the territories 


“now included in the kingdom of Afghanistan has 


been traced from 500 B.c. to the year 1947; and 
the influence of, events in the Central Asian 


‘ background on India has been summarised with 


accuracy and lucidity. 

It is well known that before the intrusion of 
European nations by sea, invasions from Central 
Asia profoundly affected the history of northern 
India. The soldiers of Alexander the Great, the 
troops of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the armies 


of Ahmad Shah Durrani all advanced through - 
the mountain passes of the north-west frontier — 


to debouch on to the Punjab plains. There have 
been two types of invaders: those who aimed at 
conquest and sought to consolidate their power 
in northern India, and invaders whose chief 
motive was the desire for plunder. To this latter 
class belonged Timur, the Barlas Turk, Nadir 


Shah of Persia, and Ahmad Shah, the Durrani : 


Afghan. It was the possession of the strategic 
uplands of Kabul that facilitated the Mughal 
conquest of Hindustan. One fact emerging from 
a. study of the Central Asian policy of the 
Mughal emperors is the extreme difficulty, 
almost. impossibility, of controlling outlying 
provinces such as Balkh and Badakhshan, Kabul 
and Kandahar, from a distant centre like Delhi. 


ever Fhe neither or ihe Tolstoys can caetees 
_ from an account of their life together with much 
of their con- 


a 


me 


presentation of historical events. 
. Marrative is, 


. As the author seattass in his irociaction 

_ he has not considered it necessary to undertake 
- much original research in studying a subject 
_ which has been dealt with so many times before. 


For this reason he has added little to our know- 


ledge of this early Period. In his account of 


Anglo-Afghan relations in the early nineteenth 
century, a detailed knowledge of the manuscript 


_ sources relating to the First Afghan War (1839- 
-42) would havé saved him from falling into the 
Brydon was the sole. 


‘common error that Dr. 
survivor of the disastrous retreat from Kabul. 
We now know that, in addition, Major Lisant of 
the 37th Native Infantry, a merchant named 


Barnes, and a few Indians eventually reached 


Jalalabad. It is also unfortunate that an in- 
accurate map has been inserted on page 128 


- to illustrate the various stages in the British 


advance from Bengal to the north-west frontier. 

But these are minor imperfections and it 
would be unfair to cavil at a work which 
shows signs of much careful preparation and, 
in the main, is characterised by an accurate 
Where ‘his 
on the other hand, highly im- 
portant and convincing is in his account of 
Afghan history from the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention of 1907 to the present day, as he is 


_commenting on events in which he has played 


an important official part, No one but an eye- 


- witness. could have so vividly portrayed the 


ludicrous sight of the Afghan Loe Jirga which 
greeted the reforming Amanullah on his return 
from Europe. ‘Clad in black morning coats and 
trousers, with white shirts, black ties, and soft 
hats, they looked very much more like cari- 
catures of Nonconformist clergy than Ghilzai, 


* Mangal, and other tribesmen ’. 


: The author’s conclusions on the present 
Position in Central Asia, as would be expected, 
are hone too reassuring. The history of India 


proves that she has been free from invasion — 


when well defended as in the days of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, under the Mughals before their 
power declined, and while the British retained 
control of her defences, -Advances by neighbour- 
ing powers into the protectorates and buffer 


States surrounding India have always been 


symptomatic of internal weakness, 
: X 


Selected Poems of John Clare 

Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. 
_ Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
John Clare and Other Studies 

By John Middleton Murry. 
_ Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 
‘There is nothing but poetry about the existence 
of childhood . 
poetry about manhood but the reflection and the 
remembrance of what has been’. Clare’s own 
statement is the best key to the nature and 
function of his verse. He remained a child from 
choice and from fear. Not to have done so 
would have meant exile from his world and his 
poetry. His choice involved another form of 
exile and’ privation : it locked him in on his own 
little world. But it gave him the freedom of his 
poetry. There is happiness as well as pathos 


in his life and in his verse, but no tragedy. The 


Poems written in his later years of ‘madness’ 
are a steady and equable development of his 
early talent. The very evenness of quality in 
his verse makes selection difficult. Mr: Grigson’s 
compact anthology, a new addition to the Muses’ 
Library, contains all that the general reader 
may want to know, including much that is good. 
and stilt unfamiliar. His introduction is equally 
compact—and lucid—in its presentation of the 
man, his stunted environment and career. But 
there seems to be a law by. which ~all: intro- 


. ductions. must overstate their case, Few readers 


And there is nothing of 


asylum foretells our need for an asylum’ is 


surely reading too much into too little. We are 


fond enough of reading our own predicament 
into the past; in the case of Clare it can os 
result in more distortion than usual.- 


Mr. Murry’s two studies of Clare were witent 


before much of the best of the poet’s work had 
been printed. But it is a mark of their merit 


that they are still a basis for a true and lasting 
valuation, The other essays in this volume, 


revised .since ‘their first printing a generation 
ago, are very much to be welcomed. They differ 
from the general pattern of criticism today, and 
the difference is nearly all to their advantage. 


- Mr. Murry is almost always guilty of enthusiasm 
—and he is often not innocent of penétration. 


He is entirely free from specialist hauteur. He 


is untouched by Marx or Freud, and his critical 


approach: is never a mask for political or 
religious attack. These are all curious virtues 


today, rare enough to gnake their attendant faults — 


acceptable. One must resign oneself, of course, 
to tones of transcendentalism whenever ‘Keats, 
Shakespeare or Dostoevsky is mentioned. The 
essay on Falstaff, in the present volume,- is 
embarrassingly exclamatory, and ends in pure 
dithyramb. And yet as speculative and creative 
criticism it still contrives to’ be both genuine 
and new. Outside his special enthusiasms the 
writer can be as rewarding, without the penal- 
ties. His essay on Flaubert (1921) may be worth 
most of what has been written on the subject 
since. His appraisal of Stendhal penétrates to the 
essence of that writer, disclosing and analysing a 
* profound naiveté’ which the Stendhal-worship- 
per will scarcely relish. But then these essays 
were written before literary criticism had become 
either a form of orthodox worship or a means of 
staking a proprietary claim. 
' 


China and the Soviet Union 
By Aitchen K. Wu. Methuen. 25s. 


Books on Far Eastern affairs in English by 
Chinese diplomats are-rare; and the new book 
by Mr. Wu (already well known for an earlier 
work .on Sinkiang) will be welcomed if only 
for the light it throws upon their approach to 
such problems. It consists of a narrative account 


_ of Sino-Soviet relations (with some preliminary 


pages on earlier contacts between the two 


countries) based upon Chinese as well as more — 


familiar sources and supplemented by the per- 
sonal information acquired by Mr. Wu during 
his quarter-century of service which ended as 
recently as 1949 when ‘he abandoned the Kuo- 
mintang regime-on Formosa. It is supplemented 
most usefully for students by a hundred pages 
of appendix, giving all the treaties and other 
agreements between the Soviet Union and China 


up to and including those of last spring. It 


is highly unusual in these days for a book to 
get published dealing with events so recent, and 
Mr, Wu’s publishers are to be congratulated, 
even though it has led to an air of haste about 
the writing and to a rather curious arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter. 

On the whole it must be confessed that the 
total result is disappointing, Mr, Wu appears 
to belong to that middle group of liberal in- 


tellectuals in China upon whom the hopes placed — 


have always been disappointed. He does not seem 


to have much sympathy with the Chinese Com-. 
munists whose connection with Moscow he dves _ 


not explore, but is disposed on the whole to 


blame the Kuomintang’s intransigence for’ its 
débdcle. Although he deplores Yalta and the 1945. . 
treaty, and points: out several ambiguities in that 


‘ : : : . ee is os a si 
will agree Sia Clare's are” among: rates ‘maogt pas 1950 which may yet prov 
emotive of melodic rhythms’. He never suc- — iti 
ceeded, as Blake and Smart. did, ‘in completely 
firing with his own inspiration the conventional 

- forms he used. And again, to say that ‘ Clare’s 


exaggerate Soviet help to China in 19 


~ become one of the strongest nations on earth. - 
the cold war and what not, are all recent inven- 


_ ugly fears and suspicions and- there-i is 


ADE Planiscig, has made such valuableand in- ~ 


reviews. From his consideration of Leonardo’s _ 
relationship to Verrocchio (Art Bulletin, 1930) — 


“current views of the history and development 


so of these articles, incorporating enlargements 


_in certain late works, to the use of the ‘ medi- 


the whole by no means anti-Sovi 


expense of the. Western Powers, to share in 
virulent ‘ anti-colonialism ’ and to be erat 
of the Soviet Union’s alleged intentions to. spread 
Communism further: ‘The Soviet ‘Union has — 


‘The so-called popular front, the Iron Curtain, — 


Ove the — 
© earthly Re 
reason why two totally. different systems should > 
not exist. side by side in harmony’. With so- 
unanalytical an approach’ (and this is true where 
China is concerned too) it is not surprising that 
Mr. Wu could regard.Communist China’s task 
as being to act as a bridge between the U.S.A. 
‘and the ..U.S.S.R. It would be interesting to 
know whether Korea has caused him to change 
his mind= Sad iy Sires aw 


~ ‘ z “e ; Bis Rpte 


tions of the Soviet Union. . Re! 


‘Studies of fislian Renaissance Sculpture 
By W. R. Valentiner. SRR ae 
Phaidon Press. 63s. ~_ 

During. the last twenty years no one, except _ 


teresting contributions to the understanding of 
Italian Renaissance sculpture as Dr. Valentiner, 
_in a number of articles published in the specialist — 


to his revaluation of Mino da Fiesole (Art 
Quarterly, 1944), these articles contained both 
factual material and fresh critical ideas which 
must clearly lead to the revision of hitherto — 


of Italian Renaissance sculpture generally. The 
republication in volume form of some dozen or 


and revisions of the original texts, does not 
altogether fulfil hopes that Dr. Valentiner would 
set himself to write a new general history of 
his favourite subject, but at least it enables a 
reader to appreciate more readily and more com- 
‘pletely the wider implications of the author’s 
‘researches. Though his terminology suffers from — 
some serious defects—due principally to the 
overworking of the labels gothic and baroque— 
and though, in his enthusiasm for newly dis- - 
covered or newly attributed works, he is some- 
times tempted to argue on the basis of premises _ 
not altogether acceptable, Dr. Valentiner never- — 
theless establishes certain important conclusions. 
The first of these is the igreat significance 
which should be attached to Donatello’s return, 


eval front-plane relief’; the second, connected 
with this, is the discernment of certain medieval _ 
‘or late gothic characteristics in later quattrocento_ 
art, even in Florence, Thirdly, Dr. Valentiner 
seems to establish beyond doubt the importance 
of Mino da Fiesole as ‘the master of the transi- || 
tion’ from the age of Donatello to that of the 
High Renaissance, a position in which he must 
now supplant Desiderio. Fourthly, by a series = 


of subtly probing studies, he has elucidated: the ; | 

- many-sided relationship between Verrocchio and = 
‘ 
; 


his pupil Leonardo, too complex to be adequately — 
described as mainly a matter of the influence 
of the master on the pupil or vice versa. And | 
lastly, he has rehabilitated the statuettes of the - 
Piccolomini Altar in Siena as authentic works 
of the young Michelangelo. 4A 
In comparison with these points, ‘Dr. Valen-— 
tiner’s recognition of the marble ‘ Prophet’ in 7 
the, -Minote. » Jacigicmens finda stecaedeaeiael 
Donatello designed originally for the Porta della 
Mandorla of the Florence Duomo; his recogni- — 
‘tion of the lost candlestick made by: Verrocchio. ce 
in 1468 for the audience chamber:of the Palazzo ~ 
bei ‘his disentangling _ of the. Diath > 


Sy, certainly carries the raise slong with: it = 


’s pvr . may “be 
g that Verrocchio 
ap coarcdot s oe 


‘oa 7 eee “Radio, Television, 
ee a Rashi Ns ~ Miya 


TN bane way lof? Tite; Seisancniing a ions 
~ i} been a major force. ors threatens. to 
. become one, ‘For democracy, these 
< agencies of, rediatricatod and assimilation 


_ carry “aspects _ ‘of hope—and of fear—that are 


z 
thrilling in their implications. It is surprising 


point of their programmes : the substance of 
what is in fact, or can be, offered to the millions 


has been, of course, a series of more or less 
technical studies; a good deal of discussion of 
2 the form of possible organisation. (Mr. Coase’s 

able study of monopoly is a case in point); and 

Sas number of revealing books of reminiscence, of 
which by far the most significant is Lord Reith’s. 
"None of these, however, deals at all thoroughly 
- with the content of what is heard or seen over 
5 the air. 

With Radio, Television, -and- Saciary such a 


book, at last, appears. ‘Tt is, as Mr.) ‘Siepmann 


pe himself says, ‘an attempt to describe the facts 
oi abéut radio and television and to combine those 
_ facts with a. consideration of the social and 


_ psychological effects of broadcasting ’. The facts. 


are in theemain American; in other words, they 
__/ describe a system which, unlike ours, is com- 
‘mercial, dominated by the opportunities of 


a, 4 


| programmes, thinks he wants, Yet early broad- 
2 casting: in the United States was by no means 
- committed to this conception, now taken for 
granted as part of the ‘American way’. In the 
early’ twenties, the picture was different. Had Mr. 
- Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, so willed, 


there might have been imposed.a high degree of — 


_ governmental regulation, then desired and even 
requested by the industry which, seeing no 
- prospect of ‘solvency, thought entirely. in terms 


or , 


; ofa possible public service; Even Mr. Hoover in. 


922° thought it ‘inconceivable . that we 


sh should allow so great an industry to “be drowned: 


a3 in advertising matter’. Nothing, however, was 
be: done until, in the middle ’thirties, the-Federal 
j nications Commission was set up, with 
mum of guidance, staff, or effective powes. 


5, at this stage, saepciicted primarily to con- 


ll, or only part, of the available 
tae Saw eed ealciemenicnn 


~ therefore ‘that, hitherto, .there has been little - 
“serious writing about either from the vital stand- _ 


pate te ‘cannot, in the main, answer back. There — 


profit, and dedicated to giving the listener what 
_ he wants, or what the advertiser, who finances 


It would be a mistake, however, to suggest 


- that the book in this form is likely to be useful 


to any ‘public much wider than the art-historians 
to whom the original articles were addressed. ~ 


Like all reformers Dr. Valentiner has a tendency 


to overstate his case, and when one finds him 
attempting ‘to extend the Gothic period right 
up to 1500, even including in its scope Michel- 


_ angelo’s St. Paul statuette-on the Piccolomini 


last week, has paroren published at 15s. 


aroque ” ano 

ter who recently jasnaasd. in a book on 
_ English medieval art, that the Renaissance had fa 
already arrived as soon as landscape backgrounds = 
,appear, reduces one almost to despair of an — 
agreed terminology. Such extreme views cancel 
one another out in the long run, but for the i 
general reader it is a dizzy business to negotiate 
the narrow ridge between the alternative 4 
_ precipices. * ‘ a 


. e 
The new edition of Professor James Sutherland’s | 
Defoe (Methuen), referred to in our Book Chronicle 


Eo 


ach lopes | and Fears for Broadcasting: an- eMeerieiil View 


and Society. By Charles A. Siepmann, Oxford. 28s. 6d. 


of ees there was, on the radio, no adequate 


- discussion of public i issues ; advertising was over- 


done: too large a proportion of time was devoted 


to it, and this, whether listeners minded it or no, - 
constituted an .abuse of responsibility. The — 
_Teport stands: so, in the main, does the picture 


described in it, . wipes Mr. _Siepmang here 
reviews, 
It is a picture with which Peericnt critics of 


_their own system have made us familiar.. As 


described in 1946, it is here today. In 1949 
Principal Hutchins of Chicago University re-. 
viewed it, in scathing terms, in The B.B.C. 
Quarterly; the other day, Norman Corwin re-) 


viewed it, mainly in relation to television, and 


found it the paradise of the mediocre. It is, in 


many ways, an alarming picture. Mr. Siepmann 


does not draw it in anything like such harsh 
terms. Indeed he is rather surprisingly apt to 


_ blame the listener for the want of intelligent pro- 


grammes. His analysis of that same listener is 


deeply interesting, but one has at times an 


uneasy sense that he is taking refuge behind a 


helpless creature, without the power even to 


withhold ‘his licence fee and, as Dr. Hutchins 
put it, not to be ‘expected to demand something 
hhe has never heard of’. This sense is probably 
unjustified; Mr. Siepmann is fully aware of the 
actual situation. He sums it up as follows: ‘ The 
general character of programmes becomes 
affected: by the primary concern of advertisers 
not with balanced and various radio fare, but 
with customers for profit’. For ‘ affected’ read 


-* governed’ and you have the over-all Picture of 


a commercially dominated Setup, as it is sey: 
in the United States. 

One should not, I know, criticise ite be- 
cause they do not give one what one expects; one 
should, rather, accept the author’s premiss and 
let him have his head. And, in this case, the head 
is so intelligent,- sensitive, ‘finely aware and 
richly responsible’, that any disappointment is 
unjust. Unjust, yes: recurrent, however. When I 


compare the frosty eye which Mr. Siepmann ~ 
‘turns on our Third Programme with the compas- 


sionate and hopeful one with which he regards the 


educational and cultural side of American radio, 
I find it impossible not to feel a little British. 
_ Equally impossible not to feel that he is cutting 


away the bough on which as a democrat and a 
believer in education and freedom of speech, he 


claims, and claims with moving eloquence, to 


sit. He carps—there really is no other word—at 


the general BB.C. plan, and above all, -at the 


Third, because it endeavours to hand on to the 
less privileged the standards and enjoyments of 
the more fortunate, claiming that these standards 
are in effect out-moded; something more ‘ revo- 
lutionary’ is demanded. Could, in fact, anything 
be more genuinely revolutionary than an effort, 


in the nineteen-fifties, to establish canons of 


J 


/ 


value, behaviour, pains taste, by showing the 
best that has been achieved in these chapters, and | 
submitting them—as is constantly done—to con- 
temporary observation and criticism? 

The slight irritation it is impossible not to feel 
when reading these pages, should, however, be 
restrained; to British broadcasting Mr. Siep- 
mann, although now an American, still inevitably 
applies standards higher and more rigorous than 
he addresses to American broadcasting. More- 
over, he feels, and is entitled to feel, justified, in 
regard to anything American, in looking not so 
much at what is, as at what may be. In America 
—and here is the glory and hope of that con- 
tinent—anything may become other than it at 
present is. Thus: ‘The time may come when, as 
a people, we come to recognise that we are 
neither culturally nor intellectually equipped for 
the role of world leadership that has been thrust 
upon us. When that day arrives, we shall accord 
a higher Priority to education both in our think- 
ing and in our expenditure, and, perhaps, depart 
from precedent in the measures that we adopt to 
‘insure that it is universally available’. There 

might, for such purpose, be set up a national net- 
work, supplementing commercial radio. There is | 
a model for the kind of thing in’ the Voice of 
America, which is purely governmental. As 
regards television, in particular, if it is to be 
“salvaged for use in education, reserved fre- - 
quencies and subsidised service seems essential ’. 
At the moment, television threatens radio, above 
all on its profit side. ‘ Radio’s days of swollen 
profits are over. It must reconcile itself not to 
bankruptcy, but to more modest profits and a 
smallershare of advertising revenue. . . . Should 
“radio take the easy course (as, in the absence of 
any powerful rival it has for ten years been able 
to do) and convert itself into a kind of peripa- 
tetic victrola, it will doom itself to disaster. If, 
on the other hand, it makes a virtue of necessity, 
there is at least’ remote possibility that, at the 
price of some reduction in radio’s profits, the 
public may be enriched in a surprising sense by 
the competitive inroads of television’. The 
accent, one fears, in the author’s mind, is on 

‘remote’, But in America all things are possible, 

and the possibility i is there. 

It is certainly part of the value of this very 
intelligent and stimulating book that realism— 
in the sense of perception of actual failures in 
the use of the tremendous medium of broad- 
casting—never blinds the author to its enormous 
potentialities for good. Not only does he give 
the reader facts nowhere else available; he pre- 
sents a point of view and a standard of possible 
performance that are profoundly encouraging. 
Eminently, a book to be read. That one wants to 
argue with the author, is one of its supreme 
merits. ; 
Mary AGNES HAMILTON 
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‘TELEVISION 


- gratulation. 


- at the end of the usual processional 


VIEWERS WHO LOOK BACK pleasurably on various 
televised happenings of the last fortnight may 
care to know (if they are in a hurry) that what 
follows here largely endorses their approving 
state of mind. We have had some very good 
viewing and there is n@ cect 
in summoning a ‘mood. of. con- 


Producers’ identities stand out in 
imposing solitude on our screens 


list of other credits. It is em-_ 
barrassing to ponder in how many 
sets the cathode cornucopia has 
ceased, spilling its magic light by 
the time that moment of decent 
acknowledgment arrives. Let us 
be civilised about this and take the 
trouble to look up in the Radio 
Times the names of those to whom 
our votes of thanks should go for 
the twelfth in the series called 
‘Matters of Life and Death’, the 
‘latest edition of ‘London Town’, 
‘Be Your Own Judge’ at the 
Olympia dog show, horse-racing at 
Hurst Park, and ‘Other People’s 
Jobs’. Some would wish to in- 
clude ‘Born with the Century’, 
starring’ Mrs. Harris of Ber- ~ 
mondsey. 

The ‘ Matter of Life and Death’ 
topic was the forbidding one of 
cancer. It was probably seen by a 
wilfully diminished number of - 
viewers. The mind had to be put to this pro- 


\ 


gramme like a horse at a difficult fence and it 


seems safe to assert that many there were who 


_jibbed. The producer, Andrew Miller Jones, was 


obliged to show delicacy as well as to give us the 
facts and he admirably succeeded, supported by his 
professorial helpers who imparted the necessary 
note of authority to what was said and seen. The 


Audrey Russell tries Queen Elizabeth’s - virginal at the Victoria and Albert - 
* Down the Centuries ’; on ap left 
is Sir Leigh Ashton, Director of the Museum ~ : jas 


Museum, in ithe first of the television series 


Your Own Judge’: 


“CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


. 


~ result was education and, still more welcome, re- 


Good Viewing. . 


assurance. We were told by no means everything 


and we were shown very much less, but the — 
undertones of the production were confidence | 


and noble resolve. we 
Televised horse-racing produces itself, and the 


‘credit for success of the transmissions on two 


successive days from Hurst Park must go, one 
eta < 


With the television camera at Cruft’s on February 9 in the programme ‘ Be 
the points of the champion Borzoi, Netheroyd Zomahli 
Alexey (left) being compared with another dog of ae same breed 


assumes, to the men with the cameras. Despite 


no better than poor-to-middling light conditions 
the telephoto lenses were in winning form and 
brought in some extraordinarily fine and some- 
times exciting shots. One may be ignorant of 
racing lore and innocent of all wish to profit by 


it, and yet one may- thoroughly enjoy the . 


spectacle of horses and men stretched and bent 


Professor W, V. Mayneord, of the Royal Grane Hospital, ane” part in ‘the 
programme ‘Is Cancer Curable? ’ on February 6: he is holding the detector 
of a Geiger counter. used for tora radioactivity . + vty ew ale ae 


to the business of getting there first. The cameras 
distinguished themselves at this meeting. On 
the whole, the commentators did not, possibly — 
because it did mot rank as a distinguished 
occasion in the racing calendar. In passing, will 
armchair racing be one of the social problems. 
of the future? z 


For the first-rate viewing we had of ine big % 


dog show at Olympia one finds on 
reference that the applause belongs = 
to Alan Chivers. His job there 
‘was presentation, not production. 
‘The idea of. letting viewers join in- 
the judging of several of the breeds 
- and performances was a witty one. - 
_.. We were given the illusion of par- 
ticipation and amiable argument 
must have broken out in many a 
viewing circle afterwards. Part- 
_ author of the success of the pro- 
gramme was Macdonald Daly, a 
_ dog show judge whose fluency of 
expression and resonance of voice 
helped to make it ‘memorable. — 
This was television doing some of 
its best mobile work so far, achiev- 
ing aural and pictorial harmony, 
_ with contrapuntal aid from off 
_ stage barks and growls. . 
_ £ London Town’ is produced, we 
see, by Stephen McCormack, who 
- shows a lively appreciation of. the 
possibilities of: the massive re- 
-pository of material at his com- 
_ mand and, therefore, a proper sense 
of responsibility to us viewers.’ 
With Richard Dimbleby again as . 
~guide-compére, he carried © us 
over the river to Waterloo Station to be con- 
ducted into the arcana of railway protesionst 
an impressive experience. — ; 
You will remember, also, ‘ Other. People’s 
Jobs’, in-which we paid that visit to the works 
where they make burglar-proof safes and strong- 
rooms; presentation by Aubrey Singer. This 


provided another affirmation of the power of, 


" 


\o 


Dp iat rare ‘sentiment 
We were invited into 
S who arrived in the 


S were those of the first world war, an 


all a signi 
2 ry Doncaster. that it was dismissed with a 
ang and— a pictur of | Dont Kitchene—four 


onds. of ickeaaion} ! The beter extracts from — 
Ww aegaeee ancient newsreel — films. 
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“a See "High Moral aie 
ONCE AS IT HAS BEEN the Third Programme 


of them of the first interest. Since ‘The End 
of Things’ I had been hoping for another ex- 
ample of Gabriel Marcel’s theatre, and Perhaps ~ 


_ because of this forward looking (so injurious to 


enjoyment, which should contain surprise) I 
ye bere little disappointed with ‘A Man of God’. 
It was less well done, as if the players (unlike 


__ Miss Lacey in the former play) were somehow | 
&. _ strangers to their roles, critical of them, rather ~ 
than living them. Was that due in some way 


. to the translation? Not merely the translation 
of words—such as that difficult verb ‘juger’ which 


pA 


whole ambience of this intensely French family 


with its probings, heartsearchings, traffic in ideas, — 


jficance i in the mind of the producer, — 


were 


which has provided the -week’s best. plays; two 


. means so many different things—but of the - 


Ly I sim 
taneously in eee you are obliged to employ | 


opera? However, the Play, well done and ably 
_ produced was, if not new in technical approach, © 
fresh and arresting in effect. < . 


I have sneaked myself some enjoyment from 


the the 
y fairly be said, then, that her forma- ‘the: Edgar Wallace revivals on the Light Pro- 


‘gramme, but found less to please. on the Home. 
The. ‘Saturday-Night ‘play was Ashley Dukes’ 
adaptation about the Tsar Paul and Pahlen, 


-*Such Men are- Dangerous’ , for which I am 


“sure there is an audience, even if it does not 
easily include me, a man with’a load of listening. 
Pinero’s ‘ The Enchanted Cottage’, which once 
made a film, does not do very well, even when 
adapted ‘and. produced by. Peter Watts. Invisi- 
bility should be a help in this story, but the 
characters remain two-dimensional and an un- 


~ easy feeling cannot be dismissed that Pinero’s 


‘ study was a failing attempt to capture the new 
Bate, whimsy market. ; 


“Purp ‘Hore-WALLACE 


THE "SPOKEN WORD ok 
“I _ Easy on the Ear 


IN THE LOCALITY WHERE : Tyglo my listening the 
Home and Third Programme broadcasts are 
“only too likely to be variety entertainments. in 
the sense that they have a background either of 
inappropriate music or irrelevant chatter in some 
alien tongue, Imagine, then, my relief when 
something crops up on the Light which is not 
only my legitimate prey but my own particular 
fancy. And so it was a double luxury to. hear 
Somerset. Maugham read his story ‘The Wash 
Tub’ against a background of dead silence. 


and garrulous passion for trying to argue every® (Mr. Maugham in his reading makes no con-~ 
point out. How unlike their English counter; cession to B.B.C. fashion; | he gives us no play- 


parts for whom ‘mum’s the word’ and ‘ those 


i are things we don’t discuss’ would be the rule 


and slogan. The effect remains garrulous, as it 
‘should not. Themes : so important and interest- 


ing in themselves are cluttered up with valueless - 


realism, comic incursions and remorseless French 
family ‘hate which (vide Mauriac) is something 
we don’t have to reckon with in England to the 
__- same extent. ‘If we shrink from this smecting, it 
_-will mean that the past is not dead "—it might 
be Ibsen speaking. But Ibsen would ‘have stuck 
closer to the matter in hand. This was more 
like Ibsen crossed. with Gide at his most talka- 


would have squeezed his idea till it yielded its 
) essence. But there is to me, at any rate, some- 
thing deficient in the use of a flat prose for a 
_ play of this kind; as if poetry, or at any rate 
. keyed-up speech, were demanded for marshalling 
in words ideas which are not used just anyhow — 
to convey ag but are thoughts, so to 
compelled. : 


r 


“Te was a poet, Patric Dickinson; who gave us 
> other play on the Third, a morality written 
s for Liverpool Cathedral, called “Living 
Silence’ (which said among other more im- 

e portant things that ow’ ll get no peace of mind 
y som have the radio on all day). This piece 
; ; special in view which one did not 


i 
P38 
nail 


share, All the-same the mixture of 
penetrating satire (with a regional tang) and 
exalted speech certainly caught at one’s imagina- 
on. There was much chorus speaking, with the 
Northern Woks Verse Speaking Choir perform- 
z ing miracles of ensemb'e and expression, though 
as notion of | speech | ie raises, for 
This is, that while the 
_ sopra ; voices in spoken ensemble ‘tell’, the 
1 ywer voices merely add a shading of sound, a 
pan eat uneconomical. We should 

3 ic that any. one line carried 


tive. The result was dispersion where an Ibsen - 


acting, nO variation of voice and accent to suit 
each character, no changes of tempo ‘to suit the 
changes of mood. Such restraint would, in all 
‘probability, confuse the listener in a story most 
of which consists. of dialogue, and dialogue 
devoid of those helpful additions—I said ’, ‘ he 
replied’, and so on—which enable the listener 
or reader to spot at once who it is who is speak- 
ing. Yet there was no confusion whatever, The 
spare, ‘ functional’ prose divided itself unmis- 
_takably between speaker and speaker. The fact 
that it was far from being one of Mr. Maugham’s 
best stories, indeed a short, light affair which, 
I gather, he had undertaken to write rather by 
way of a salutary exercise, made his skill as a 
writer only the more apparent. For instance, if 
one guessed almost at the outset. that Mrs. 
- Barnaby would turn out to -be the American’s 
_wife, this did not in the least impair the dramatic 
. surprise when tthe fact was revealed later. And 
how enjoyable it was, for a change, to listen to 
this quiet, level reading, beautifully phrased and . 
innocent of all-tricks of the trade. 
Hard upon Mr. Maugham and in violent con- 


trast to him came Sir Thomas Beecham’s- 
eloquent. oration—to call. it, a$ he did, an 


‘address’ was, I thought, to soft-pedal it—on 
the subject of ‘ Records I Like’. So did I. His 
taste is catholic; it ranges from the august to 
the farcical, from Handel, through Mozart, 
Bizet, Harry Lauder, to the late Florence Foster. 
Jenkins, and his observations were learned; 
highly instructive, and extremely amusing. 
Luckily for us Sir Thomas did not exclude from 
his appreciation some records of his own per- 
formances, and as he, too, was on the Light Pro- 
gramme he had the air to himself, So had Lord 
Hailsham and Barbara Castle on the following 
evening, in an ‘argument’ tactfully controlled 
by Vernon Bartlett. Both are expert controver-_ 
sialists and provide lively sport for the listener. - 


acti 


vocalism rather than speech, in other words — 


* Gibbons, 


A cialis will tell you hee. Barbar. 
- won hands down, while those of Lo 


ae ’ 
I Was so fascinated by two talks by Nontando 
Jabavu on the Third that I neg'ecied to take 


notes and now I don’t rememb:r if the African : on 
_ tribe to which she belongs is called the Xhosa 


or if that is simpy the name of their language. 
Miss Jabavu was formerly Assistant at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies and she speaks 
English more pérfectly and eloquently than most — 
of us. In her first talk, ‘My Mother Tongue’, 

she gave us a most illuminating glimpse into the ~ 
nature of the Xhosa language which still retains 
a remarkable vividness and freshness because 


until recent times it was unwritten and existed 


solely in talk. Knowledge, news, all human 


affairs, were conveyed simply by talk and dis- 


cussion, discussion which was constantly diversi- 
fied by red-herrings which drew it into all sorts 
of delightful by-ways off the main theme. In her 
second talk, ‘Two Worlds’, she analysed with 


- extraordinary acuteness her own prob!ems and 


experiences in growing up between two cultures, 
the Bantu and the European, and gradually 
assimilating and reconciling them. Wonderful 
talks, which will, I hope, be repeated. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC prvi; 
~The Native Idiom 


Itt HEM CauTICAL ‘STUDY of her father’s music, 
which has just been published by the Oxford 
University Press, Miss Imogen Holst quotes a. 
letter from the composer, in which he writes: 
I find that unconsciously I have been drawn _ 
for years towards discovering the (or a) musical 
‘idiom of ‘the English language... . great - 
awakening came on hearing the recitatives in 
Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aeneas’: Can you or anyone 
tell me how he managed straight away. to write 
the only really musical idiom of the English lan- 
- guage we have yet had? 
This is, from several points of view, an extra- 
ordinary revelation. The letter is not dated, but 
seems not to be earlier than 1910, when Holst. 
was thirty-six, and a composer of some years’ 
standing. Yet he was apparently as yet ignorant 
of the Elizabethan composers, -among whom 


’ Weelkes became the object of his special admira- 


tion. Surely they, especially Dowland, Byrd and 
had used a musical idiom of the 
English language. And there was Lawes, whom 
Milton praised for his skilful mating of voice 
and verse: But it is most extraordinary that a 
graduate of the Royal College of Music should 
apparently have been unaware of Purcell and_ 


_ still more unaware of all that preceded Purcell. . 


- That is unthinkable now. Even if the academies 
ignored our classics, the B.B.C. would provide 
the corrective to “such neglect. We have just 
heard the latest of many programmes devoted to 
Purcell, a selection from the music for ‘ The 
Fairy Queen’ conducted by Constant Lambert, - 
who was responsible for the musical side of the 
production at Covent Garden four years ago. 
Although the continuous performance of music 
intended as interludes to a play put a strain 
upon it, the programme proved «delightful, 
thanks to the variety of its ingred‘ents and 
Purcell’s vivid imagination and mastery of the 
aforesaid musical idiom of the English language. 

The musical idiom of Spanish was displayed 
by Conchita Badia, an accomplished singer with 
a lovely voiee which would be ideal for Carmen. 
The songs by contemporary Spanish composers 
were also accomplished without being very dis- 
tinguished, by which I mean that they were not 
easily distinguishable from one another or from 
others in the same idiom. Only Manuel de Falla 
seems to have possessed the power of stamping 
the impress of a distinct personality upon his 
native idiom. 


m’s persuasion will be equally triumphant. 


Fe 
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The main  orcbestral concert of the Heck in 


the Home. Service had a curiously ill-balanced 


programme. Even a symphony by Haydn rather — 
heavily handled could not provide a centre of 


gravity to the hotch-potch of the first half. The 
second was devoted_to Bartok’s Violin Concerto, 


~ in which the fruits of his experiments in orches- 4 


sy tral, texture and researches into his native idiom 
are at the service of a mature mind and a fired 
Re rion. Simply as sound and apart from 


-its other claims to our admiration, this is surely 


one of the most beautiful compositions of this 
century. 


“or ieee entertainment ‘Mothing in Nhe week 
surpassed Sir Thomas Beecham’s programme of 


records he likes. Characteristically he began by 


telling us that he doesn’t like the ‘gramophone at 
all, and especially damned its inability to repro- 


duce. orchestral music—a proposition promptly 2 
contradicted. by his own brilliant recording of © 


‘The Dance of the Comedians’ from ‘ The 
Bartered Bride’, which sounded quite as well as 
a direct orchestral transmission, But, _ then, per- 
haps Sir Thomas holds as low an opinion of the 
radio too. The particular joy of this scintillating 


. three-quarters - of an hour was. ie contrast be-. 


tween ihe iavely singing of Graziella Pareto: ah? 


the truly remarkable performance, as Sir Thomas * a 


rightly called it, of the Queen of the Night’s” 
air by the late Florence Foster. Jenkins. 


But there was here also a lesson in the English — ee 4 5 
(including the- Scottish) musical idiom, Would. 5 
that our opera singers could emulate the clear — 


diction of that grand old minstrel, Harry 
Lauder! A Battistini. might have a finer voice 
and nobler music to sing, but even he could only — 
equal, not surpass, Eauder's _ delivery of nee 
humble ditties. 
Dene Hussey 


Vaughan Williams and the Tudor Tradition 


By ARTHUR. HUTCHINGS <5. 4 scat eam 


The Mass in G minor will be broadcast at 9.20 p.m. on Sunday, February 18 (Third) 


N unaccompanied Mass, wherein tradi- 
tional restraint, like the resistance of a 
filament, brings a glow to rapture, can- 
not but invite comparison with the 


liturgical masterpieces of the sixteenth century. . 


Thirty-five years ago, those masterpieces could 
rarely be heard except in Westminster Cathedral 
under Sir Richard Terry, who wrote to the com- 
poser of the Mass in G minor: ‘In your indivi- 


dual and modern idiom you have really captured _ 


the old liturgical spirit’. We may well note the 
words ‘individual and modern’ rather than 
Terry’s unchallenged final words, noting that 
Terry did not mention the sixteenth century. 
Neither in the Mass in G minor, nor in the 
Pastoral Symphony which dates from the same 
period, nor in the ‘ Fantasia on a Theme of 
Tallis’, is there any more of sixteenth- than of 
fifteenth- or seventeenth-century technique; ‘as 
to ‘the spirit of the sixteenth century’, what- 
ever that means, its supposed revival can be 
discussed later. | 1A 5. 

Whatever Vaughan Williams’ stature as an 
artist, it is plain that, despite his versatility of 
expression and his tireless technical experiment, 
all his works show those national characteristics, 
such as directness of statement with wayward- 


mess of form, that one critic calls virtues and 


another defects; because these characteristics 


- show themselves in the best of our composers— 


the anonymous folk musicians and the English 


giants of the sixteenth century*—the inexperi-— 


enced ear may too easily suppose that in the 
works mentioned’ Vaughan Williams isa musi- 
cal pre-Raphaelite. If that were so, these works 
would have technical features in common with 
the chief music surrounding the Mass in G 


minor on Westminster service lists—that of the 
‘Roman School of Palestrina. They have not; 
they remind ys only of our English heritage, 


and to know how, in its greatest days, English 
music differed from the best that the continent 


é could show, is to see how much Vaughan 


’ Williams owes to his nationality, not how much 
to the sixteenth century. ; 

First in importance is the afi iehice of lan- 
guage on rhythm and therefore on melody: The 
accentual vigour of English words, which Ham- 
let said should come ‘ trippingly off the tongue’, 
failed to desert Tallis and Byrd even when they 
set Latin. We see this in the very appearance of 
their music. The metrical thump of the dance 
was not banished from the Palestrina style, but 
it was kept, in a restrained form, for quite 
separate passages, such as ‘ Osanna’, Thus, after 
the smooth, soaring, almost unmetrical ‘ Surge 
illuminare’ section of Palestrina’s motet of that 
name, comes the series of dactyls in plain har- 
mony and triple metre: ‘ Et gloria Domini super 
te erta est’. But the English composers. put a 


* The name of our greatest genitis, Purcell, is omitted because, though Le displays national characteristics | in all pone he was among the first to amalgariate them with bo 9 style : 


eS 


swinging dactyl at will in the polyphonic tex- 


ture, not just when lured by associations, as 


Byrd was.-at the words ‘ tympana’ and ‘ resonent’ 
in ‘Laudibus in sanctis’. Tallis uses them in 
the most poignant moments of the ‘ Lamenta- “ 
tions ’"—‘ Parvuli ejus ducti sunt captivi’, ‘ 
invenit requiem ’—and the: =). dd of Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘omnia’ apd ‘ mortuos’ is found on 


those very words when set by Byrd; Asked to. 


name a passage that could have no parallel in , 
Palestrina, I should point to ‘Et unum catho- 
licam et apostolicam ecclesiam ’, in Byrd’s five- 
part Mass, wherein there seems to be a sforzando 
on every syllable set by the great recusant. Out 
of this strength came sweetness, chiefly because 


-the rhythms and the melodic leaps that went 


with them were of the stuff of English melody » 
even when there were so few words, as in the 
‘Kyrie’ or ‘ Agnus Dei’, that extended move- 
ments had to be ‘ free’ composition, music that 
had to cohere os appeal by purely musical 
processes. 

‘This brings us to the second characteristic 
of English polyphony: Only a_fool or a jingo 
denies the beauty of the Palestrinian ‘line’ or 
the right of the Oxford History_of Music to deal 
with Palestrina in a chapter called ‘The Perfec- 


tion of the Method’; but they-are equally mis-. 


guided who regard the English polyphonists as 


trained in that method and indulging in a- 
- number of infringements of custom as if to dis- 
revolt against perfection. The — 
Roman limits of melodic interval and rhythm” 
were necessary to a texture in which no one 


play insular: 


feature took priority; melody, harmony, - the 
movement of each strand or voice—none of 
these could be markedly interesting in a yivén 
passage unless the other two receded. In Eng- 
land, however, there was a long tradition before 
Byrd, evident in Vaughan Williams, which made 
the composer fall in love with whatever tech- 
‘nical process his imagination 
immediately expressive: it might be a start- 
ling chordal progression, but in mine cases out 
of ten it was a burgeoning of the ‘ top’ melodic 
line. We heard it recently in works by- Fayrfax. 


_It would be ridiculous to play the cantus of a 


Palestrina work as .an accompanied violin solo, 
but not at all ridiculous so to treat Tallis’ 
‘Plorans ploravit’ in the ‘Lamentations’. 
Melody like that was unknown and still is un- 
known outside the shores that encase our heri- 
tage of song. ‘ 
Similarly one could, without great offenbe, 
score Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Kyrie’ (or for that 
matter, Byrd’s five-part ‘ Agnus’) for strings, 
and pass it off as part of the Pastoral Symphony, 
or of ‘ Flos Campi’. How is it that the very first 
phrase of the ‘Kyrie? is found nowhere in 
Palestrina? There: are no technical objections to 


the most fam’d Italian masters’,—A. 


nec. 


suggested as ° 


NS 


it as an imitation of Palestrina, but it is. nothing. 


of the kind. | 
In fact,. Withahan ‘Williams? Mass i is not poly- 
phonic at all. It is full of ‘impressionist’ 


parallelism, unisonous melody and block chord- ~ 


ing, and its idiom is as ‘ individual and modern’ 
now as when it first delighted Terry. What, then, 


of the idea that it seeks the spirit if not the 
‘technique of the sixteenth century? Vaughan. 


Williams is the least likely musical equivalent | 
of the commercial designer of reredoses and 
phylacteries, who copies what has already been 
done as nearly perfectly as any human craft, and 
supposes that ‘he has recaptured the ‘spirit’ of 
an epoch. The artist who is at all scholarly is 
unlikely to talk of the spirit of any century. 
- What Wagner found in Palestrina was a serenity 
eo entirely illusory; what many today find in 

im is an-expression of the smooth sumptuous- 
ness of the Sistine Chapel arid a Renaissance 


court—not the spirit of the age, but one facet ~ 


of it. 
Vaughan Williams may or may not have had 
illusions as well as insight concerning folk song 


_and Tudor music, but he tells us that, to S'tan- © 


ford’s annoyance, he used ‘ the flattened leading 
“note” persistently before he had heard it used 


by folk singers. Is it not high time we recognised — 
that Vaughan Williams would have been a 


highly original artist had he never heard a folk 
song, a motet or an ayre? The idioms which, in 
a fuller context, are but archaisms find their 
parallel in the Russian ‘ Handful ’ , in Dvorak, 
‘Debussy, Fauré, Kodaly, Bloch—in all who were 
tired of ‘The Perfection of the Method’, the 
German method of such two- and four-bar 
rhythms, -suchs cgnservatoire motives and_har- 
monies as produced the operas, overtures, piano 
_ pieces /and _ ballets approved. by nineteenth- 
“century taste. 
Almost uneonscIonaly the Englishman found 
English idioms which had not been used since 


the sixteenth century. Let us note merely one of | 


them, the one which annoyed Stanford, despite 
his part in the ‘ English Renaissance’. Though » 
the Tudors did not follow the modal technique 
of the Palestrina school, the flavour of the 
modes is in their work. The flat seventh is ¢ 
favourite chromatic chord-of the madrigalists; 


the false relations and the Picardy cadences. on 
all degrees of the scale make Tudor church | 


music, and Vaughan Williams’ Mass, sound — 
‘more medieval than a Mass by Palestrina. Now | 
the very modes which Vaughan Williams seized 

were the three which, despite musica ficta, re- 
tained their 


either by turns or almost simultaneously, are 


what give their flavour to a vot aponcerssy ‘ ‘a F 


G minor’. 


identity—I, Ill, and VIl—or 
Dorian, Phrygian and Mixolydian, and those, 
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“When we say that. no tobacco ; gives 
“$0 much smoking pleasure, such 
“true economy as Four Square. re 
Vacuum packed fresh from the 
blender’ 's table, Four Square i is 
good to the last Pipeft ul, burns 
‘cool and sweet to the last shred, 
“leaving no wasteful dottle, Get an ~ 


ounce and see for yourself + until. 


_ tobacco as Four Square make it— 


whether ra ‘straight virginia, a 


a 


~ mixture, a curly cut or. navy cut—you 


» won't. know how much real pleasure 


> 


SF ae Pipe, can os you! :% << 


MIXTURES ar 
. Original Mixture (Blue) 4/544 oz ; 
_ Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/1}d oz 


_ MATURED VIRGINIA 

Original, broken flake (Red) 4/534 oz_ 
_ Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/53d oz 

CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/1}4 oz F 

RIPE BROWN NAVY cuT (Brown) 4/1} oz 
_ CURLIES: oy in dises (Purple) */14d oz 
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SZ SOUND 


FOR PLAY-BACK 
WHENEVER 
YOU WISH 


produce your own recorded -entertainment. Favourite 
music or radio items important events in your family’ s 


back whenever you wish—treasured sound memories; 
and unique entertainment for the future. 


_ The Soundmirror has many other applications—it is 
in daily use in the professions; in teaching and for 
religious and political activities. Models from £69.10s. 
exclusive of microphone. x 


Cail on your loca! radio dealer and hear your own 
voice recorded or write for l'tera*ure ora demonstration 
by appointment TO the manuracturers. 


—— 


Manufactured under agreement with the Brush 
Development Co. of the U.S.A. Licensed under the - 
Brush Development i the Brush Crystal Co., *“ 
Magnetone Inc., and Thermionic Products Ltd., 

Patent No. 454595 and others; and patents pending, 

in all the principal countries af the world, 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
Head Office: Hythe, Southampton. Hythe 3265 


pee 3 
London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn ‘Street, Haymarkel! dee! S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 6422 


Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


Sk 

on the rocks 
may be guilty of nothing more than a tragic over- 
sight. He may jeopardize the future of himself and 
his family through failure to insure. 


seeee 


1OR the equivalent of only 10/- per week* the London & Manchester 
Assurance Co. Ltd. would sell you a contract guaranteeing (assuming your 
age is 35 next birthday) the following benefits :— 


(1) uf You ptt - (a) A lump sum of £150, plus bonuses to date of 
WITHIN THE FIRST death, and 
ae (b) An income (payable without deduction of tax 
Tay ae according to present income tax law) of £156 a year. 
in half-yearly instalments for the remainder of the 
‘» | 20 years, and 

(c) A lump sum of £350, plus bonuses to date of 

death, at the end of the 20 years. 
(2) IF You SURVIVE A lump sum of £500 plus bonuses will become payable 

THE 20 YEARS at age 65 or prior death. 


%* MAXIMUM NUMBER OF YEARLY PREMIUMS PAYABLE: 30 


The above is an 


example, OLMIS 1 SIN an @ iar eo ein ASC...n...5 
and personal : 
benvfig assurance. | Address. ........... 
rite or 
seaie the coupon LONDON & MANCHESTER “(ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
for an individual | FINSBURY. SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
quotation. L. (Postage Id. if no letter enclosed) 


LIBRARY 


The Soundmirror is an amazing instrument on which you — 


- history—all these can be built up into a library for p! ay> 
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‘LANCHESTER fe 
Ae with the new FOURTEEN! 


On the right lines 
It always gives us pleasure to open an account for - 
a young man who is just starting his career. We 2 


fs _know that the possession of a banking account will 
/ be an. asset to him and we believe that, as the - 
--. read all about it in the years go by, there will be many occasions when our 
r 
6 services can be used to help him in his career. 
Lanchester Ne v\ Ss’ That is why we give to him a welcome which is 
Packed with illustrations and in- térest to every car enthusiast and in no way diminished. by the knowledge that his 
formation about the new everyone who is thinking of order- account, ‘for some time at least, may be a small — 
Lanchester ‘Fourteen’, this special ing anew car. Write for yourcopy one... Lhe Manager of your local branch ~ 
i a of the ‘ News’ will be of in- to-day. Send name and address to— willbe glad to tell you aiere ehouttoun services. 
BUREAU ‘L’, THE LANCHESTER MOTOR- COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY WESTMINSTER BANK LIMI TE D 
v4 
| CHAPPELL Covtficate of 
° i 
lic Ge 
The Policy || IW GREAT BRITAIN PIANO Ledey ; ia 
.. e — 4 : ‘ y 
cs a AND IRELAND CO” 
for Children ves D ~~ Now, plan your os holi- t = 
Qs $12 a year invested for a child, Te Ais ed spice uclabtion of it 
_if the investment is begun within eae ictentwaten 
- two months of birth, will provide holiday camps is available. 
: : 7 Gall for the ‘Holidays in 
1 a Britain and Ireland’ pro- 
. ; il gramme at any branch. 
at age 18 © | 
. £92 p.a. for 3 years or f- 
~ For Aud Travet CHAPPELL 0-0 ‘ : v 
PIAN MPANY LTD 
(Dept. 40/BR), 81, Piccadilly, London, ani 4 
at age oa and 30 Hd Dies Principal Towns. 3 0 RE W BOND ST. LO ND ON, Wh 
£323 down, or a life policy - 
for £1,044 with profits, or . 
ae - wea avo worn ower GREATEST INVENTION | 
at age . 
oe Sate _ SINCE THE ALPHABET 
- £399 down, or a life policy one eae itt 
for £1,086 with profits bf ere Sees 
Every man or woman, who uses 
words, will find this Idea and Word ~ eis oy , : 
Fe 4 Chart a priceless boon. It’s a godsend By this symbol you may identify the proud 
sk for details for a boy to Bil: It gives the word you want- and ancient lineage of genuine Harris Tweed, 
or girl of any age up to 16 when you want it, der provides brilliant ste tata ee carne ie the “oroante 
~ word-power. ‘of the Outer Hebrides..It- is the ph 
Gives ranger! Famous uthor | | of traditionally incomparable quality. — 
. e says: “‘... the best adjunct that | have “| | ‘ ; 
The Equitable Life so fom. dices ae is not going to leave HAND WOVEN 
° my desk,” : : 
; ur ( aerate 
= Ass bei Society * : Send TO-DAY fora FREEspecimen 
(founded 1762) ~ KEY WORDS TO aul SPECcH of the Idea and Word Chart em- 
; - bodied in a descriptive brochure. | 
9 pide ricagin sheen sb. pagename’ PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING Co., Ltd.; (Dept. L/HV5), MARPLE, SnF SHIGE 
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er feed 
of - 
substantial Satay ae 


m athe. ed joints Then stakes is SES 


isk aS a boiling joint, it “makes a delicious © 
; to cook it very slowly. Then, 
oe eck Toasts: very nicely, ; 


e, own, if a . breast of Apts is 
t as. Sa as’ a at which is a 


“fodst in'a Routitec easier: a fairly pocsn ‘one: 

hes keeps the flavour in. There is one more joint 
-I would like to recommend as a good substitute 
for an undercut: the roll of the blade. This is 
, a piece of beef from the forequarter, a little 


“roll on the top of the blade bone—a long strip, 


-yery similar in appearance to undercut—and it 
an be cut in the same way in neat little eye- 


ee 


For stewing steak for young children I Sioiid 


ogee 
poppe p of fat. It is very good for you, and a little fat on 


scrag « end would set . 


| our mothers and fathers looked upon — 


‘ 


say the best is a chuck steak. It is a bit more 


= expensive than skirt, but for children I would © 
certainly _ “recommend it. For older fellows, 
ie ek about eee or $0, ze shave May ae 


~ — E 7 
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an 

fet in Eset manner—5 forwards, 3 half- 
oF cks, 2 full-backs, and a goalkeeper each. 


lution of the Down Clues will reveal the ‘names 
the players, all of whom have something un- 
takably oe Each Boe of Nal (whose 


>= i os 
1 Cigar came 
, 7 at 


ae, 


teeth, a gee meat t like skirt wise to 3 a . 


on 
2 canteen, that does not mean your butcher has ite; 


. 


Olympic “Games. 


or, of course, there is the sticking of beef for 
stewing, or the clod.—- 
But I do advise the housewife not to be afraid 


a piece of meat is really desirable. If she has 
several books, Jet her take her meat in two lots 
if she can—and a different kind each time: say 
steak one time, scrag end of neck of lamb 
_ another, or one of the cheap cut joints. There 
is another thing I would say to any customer: 
never be afraid to ask your butcher’ $s advice on 
how to buy or how to cook meat. 

There is one thing I would like to say to 
housewives about offal: it can’t be everywhere at _ 
cause your husband -had it in_ his 


J 
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Fee RAISED MEAT PIE 
This is a useful recipe, in that the dish can be 


served cold with salad or hot with the usual 
_ vegetables. 


The quantities given will serve 4-5 
People: For the pastry you need: 
-10 oz, of plain flour 
3 oz. of fat (margarine or hed) 
-% teaspoon of salt 
i teaspoon of baking-powder -— - * 
% pint of water or milk ; 
‘For the filling you need: 
_ $b. of mince or corned beef 
$ lb. of sausage meat 
‘2 2 pint of stock or water 
4 teaspoon of gravy browning 
~ 1 teaspoon of gelatine 
Prepare the filling first, as the pastry must ie 
worked quickly or it will cool ‘and crack. Put the 
“meat and stock in a pan and simmer for 20, 
minutes. Allow to cool. Measure out half the 


liquid: and dissolve the gelatine in it for adding ' 


- the pie after it is cooked. 
For the pastry you pes the fat and water or 


x By Zander 


| Prize (or we frst five correct solutions opened): Book when, value 12s. 6d 


y ie "Closing Nee? First post on Thursday, February 22 


PP 7 acta are Football teams are Jined punctuation and ‘superficial meaning should ‘be. 


ignored) conceals both a definition clue and the 


ge letters of its answer, | 


DOWN CLUES. 
ey, Three knights wear feudal armour, not (4). 
2. Swashbuckling pals of old Shalott. (4). 


__3U. For treason Zeus a trap provides: (4). 


Where stalks the Sibyl, Eros hides, (4). 
5U. For Mogul lords man’s axe must wait; (4). 
6 Chill sense betrays impending. Fate. 
7. When merit ebbs to Attic lands, (6). 
8. Pon Dido soon fall selfish hands. (6). 


QU. Where vive Je roi! and such are said, 9). 
10. By Cuba’s indignation. led. (6). 
“110. Truth I demean in Grandee courts, (6). 
12. Nor.sense escapes my craven thoughts. (4).- 
13. Those Palatinal tars are apt (4). 
14-15. To breathe incense thro’ white lips pnenpes 


. 


16-19. From Henley, Ascot’s watercourse, (4). 


7-18U-19. What champion eastwards takes his 
horse? (6). 


“5 « 


$ Pap in the pan and slowly bring to the boil rs Ee 


“SiR READER BULLARD, K.C.B., 


until the fat is melted. Sieve the flour and — 
baking-powder and salt into a basin. Pour on 
this , the boiling liquid and mix to a pliable 
dough. Have ready greased an 8-inch tin, prefer- 
ably with a loose bottom. Take two-thirds of _ 


the dough and place it in the cake tin: work = 
_ over the bottom and up the sides of the tin, my 
being careful not to'push your finger through, 
Fill three-quarters full with the meat filling. 


Make a lid with the rest of the pastry. Place  — 
the lid on top and decorate the edges. Make a 
hole in the lid to allow steam to escape. Brush > 
lightly with beaten dried egg or milk. When it 
is cooked, pour in the liquid gelatine. _. 
Bake in a hot oven for the first 20 minutes to ; 
set and brown the crust slightly: then for the  __ 
remaining 40 minutes use a moderate oven. 
- WINIFRED HOLLINGS 


“Some of Our Contributors 


C. R. Morris (page 251): Vice-Chancellor of 
Leeds University since 1948; Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 1941-48; 

~Under-Secretary,. Ministry of Production, 
1942-43; author of British Donec, Ideal- - 
istic Logic, étc. 


ROBERT BOOTHBY (page 253): M. Pp. (Cossaeaes : 
tive) for East Aberdeenshire since 1924; Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Churchill), 1926-29; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, 1940-41; author of J Fight to Live 


ROGER FULFORD (page 255): author of The 
Prince Consort, The Right Honourable 
Gentleman, George IV and Royal Dukes; 
editor (with the late Lytton Strachey) of The 
Greville Memoirs 


K.C.M.G. (page — 
268): Ambassador at Tehran, 1944-46 ; 


19. ae lines above this part contain.) 

20U. Two zones to Iceland bear sharp rain. (4). 
21. In Wales, if traitors’ tales be right, (4). 
22U. Grace Darling loved no tourist wight. (4). 
23.  Life’s canvas ends, now people cease; (4). 
24, As starts man’s penance, all is peace. (4). 
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CROSSWORD RULES.—(1) Entries should be on 
printed diagram and envelo 
addressed to the Editor of THe LIsTENER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, and should be marked * Crossword 

in the left-hand top corner. (2) Clues are not normally 
given for words of two letters, There are no capricious 
traps, Each competitor is allowed to submit only one * 
solution, but legitimate alternatives are accepted. (3) Col- 
Jaborators may send in only a* single joint solution. (4) 
Subject to the above rules the senders of the first five 
correct solutions opened are awarded a book token of the 
value specified. (5) In all matiers connected with ime 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 


fora ‘DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 


You can obtain a London University Degree 


” 


without going “into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
exams. Wherever. you are, you can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby: raise_their status 
and their salaries. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Study at Home 


Write for PROSPECTUS | 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.,-Dept. FE85, . 


* eae 


THE LISTENER 


London University ” : 
D EG RE ES—open to all 


~ @ A Degree of ib University of London may ‘be obtained by men and women without 
residence .or attendance at lectures. Since 1887 UNiv. Corr. COLL., with its staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, has prepared many thousands of students for the required 
examinations, i.e. Entrance (Matriculation), and the Intermediate and Degree exams. in 
Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, Laws Divinity, etc. Tuition is also given 
for M.A., and the Diplomas in Public Administration and Social Studies. 


@ The College is an Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit-making concern, — 
Fees are very moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. 


4 Write for oer, PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, t 


Gortcananpence College — 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


_If you are not satisfied with your pros- 
a write at once for this book which 


_hasalready shown thousands ofaverage 
-office men and will show you how to 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY» 


This famous Guide to Careers is 
detailed, authoritative and fully 
documentated. It explains— 


WHERE THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE. 


the qualifications needed and how 
they can be obtained—how younger 
students can be prepared for promotion 
—how The _ Scheol’s Home-study 


Courses have during the past forty years: 


brought success and security to The 
School’s students. The first test of your 
ambition is to send for this Book. It 
costs nothing, and commits you to 
nothing. It can start you on the way 
toa sound and satisfying career.» 


SOME CHAPTERS IN THE GUIDE 


The New Era in Business 
—Advice from famous 
Business Leaders—How 
Office Men can rise to 
such appointments as 
Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, Cost Ac- 
‘countants, Office 
Managers, Internal 
Auditors, Chief 
Clerks, Cashiers, etc. 
—How Salesmen can 
rise to Management 
Positions—How you 
can obtain free from 
the Careers Adviser 
advice on the prob- 
lem of your career. 


he School of Accountancy 


161 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.2 


Your 


obby — 


New Writers’ 
Wanted 3 
‘Editors are looking for fresh talent. 
ht you. wish-to: take up article and| - 
story writing as a ‘profitable hobby, 
you will find “ How to Succeed as a 
Writer” of absorbing intérest to you. 
This informative booklet—issued by 
the Regent. Institute—can_ be. ob-| 
tained free of charge: or obligation. 


‘Can You Write ee 
SHORT STORIES? © 


can be trained to work up ideas 


out of them. 
The scope for the writer is very ie 
All. types -of. story are. wanted, ‘excellent 


are quick to encourage promising 
writers, ea 1 
Regent Institute way. 
to get plots, how to construct, ‘how-to write 
dialogue, how to prepare MSS.. and: HOW. 
TO SELL.THEM for the best prices. +“ 


A. Second Income. in 


Spare Time ec mise! 

eh files of the Regent Institute— 
whose widely recommended- diterary 
courses have a 30-year record of|- 
success—contain hundreds of Ictters 
received from students who have 
found.in writing an excellent source) 
of additional income as well as... satis- 
fying form of recreation. Many) ~ 
students earn while learning. . 


1,500 EDITORS © ~~ 
Buy Students’ Work 


Over 1,500 publications have bought 
articles, short stories. etc.. from students 
of the Regent Institute—conclusive proof |. 
that the. R.I. 
training for every “type of writer. 


% Send today for . 
HOW TO SUCCEED 
AS A WRITER 


Ly 31), Palace Gate, London, W-<8, 
for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
Write today for this interesting 
booklet and learn how you can turn 


Joon ens Dee rsibye 0 vied 


Make Wea 


If, you. have literary aptitude vou } 


into plots and make saleable stories 


prices are ‘paid for goed work; and editors} 
7 rewL jx 
Learn the essential technique the} f 
You are shown how} 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. }. 


courses provide successful your spare hours to. pleasure and ref 


| a A he 
_ Don’t Condemn | — 
| Your Story Untri ed | 


ea by® day, voultehe authors i 
aPen: away good work, time and | 
/ money, simply through lack of a 
knowledge of technique, style and | , 
the literarysmarket. Next time you | 
feel like destroying your “ brain- | 
child ”"—DON’T. Instead, send it 
with a’ note, including your address 
|-and some personal details to the” 

‘London School of Journalism. We_ 
-will give you a carefully considered | 
opinion’ of it and your prospects 
free and without obligation. 

“London School po Sodchatiean ! 
Courses comprise: Journalism, | 
Article Writing, Short Stories, | 
Poetry and Radio Plays. There are | 
| also courses in Literature written | 
by L. A. G. Strong and History by 
J. Hampden Jackson. Send today 
for our free book “ Writing for the 
Press? ”. Fees are low and there is 
no ‘time limit. — 


“. Chief Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, W.C.1_ 
s ~ MUSeum 4574 


“Whenever you think of writing, 


ar think of the L.S.J.” 


~ 


UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY 
f Australia 


as atestides are invited for the position 
_ of SENIOR LECTURER IN 'FHE DEPART- 
MENT -OF . TOWN AND _ COUNTRY 
PLANNING.. 
- The commencing salary will ‘be fixed 
according to qualifications and experi-~ 
ence within the range £1,050 to £1,300 
(Australian) per annum plus cost of living | 
adjustment at present £49 males, £39 
. females. with annual increments of £50 
and will be subject to deductions under 
the New South Walcs Superannuation Act: 

The appointment is for a period of five 
years. subject "to extension under such 
conditions as may be approved by the 
University of Sydney, and the successful 
applicant will be required to take up duties 
_as early as possible. 

Further. particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary. Association 
| of Universities of the British Common-_ 

| wealth. 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 


Investments for any amount from 1/- to £5,000: 
ease of withdrawal and non-fluctuating security. 


Assets exceed £3, 000, 000 


Dar o 


Ease of investment,. 


wee 
~ 


Call or write for free prospectus. 


Birmingham Citizens 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


* INEEREST hs 
Manager & Secretary Head Office Telephone: TAX PAID-GN 
L. GOODE 95, COLMORE ROW, COlmore 4631 OPEN SHIRES . payable by instalments. 


BIRMINGHAM, 32 


- Printed in Engiand by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbzy Road, Park Royal, 


profit. bbe is no ‘obligation. ; oni eves = 2 
re aap 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE fee 

& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS & 
A Metropolitan “€ollege Modern Postal Course is ‘the most efficient, the maser Ler dc 


N. 


London, W.1—All editorial communications to the Hatton, THE LISTENER, 


“economical, and the most convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate 
of Education examination: B.Com.; B.Sc. Econ.: LL.B.: and other external London» z" 
University Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, Gres 2S + 
- . Also expert postal fae for Prelim. Exams, and for the professional exams, [ refcwey® Ay 
Accountancy, Secretaryshin, Law, Szles Menagement, &c, and many intensely ‘practical ime 
(non-exam.) courses 1n commercial ‘subi jec a: 


MORE THAN 47,000 POST-WAR ‘EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, Text-book Jending library. Moderate fees, 
Write today for. prospectus, sent FREE on request, srabiouns exam. or salectt in 


which interested te the Secretary ‘D1/1). 


soadcasting ies at 35 
$ seecitats W.1. February 15, 1951- 


